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War Is Over For 
irst and Third 


Army Troops 


WASHINGTON — The end 
f the “war” was announced 
his week to troops on exercises 
n two sections of the country 
yhere the nation’s armed land 
orces put down their guns and 

ed the long trek home. 

For 90,000 soldiers of the First 
rmy, it was the end of the biggest 
peacetime maneuvers in U. S. his- 
ory. To the 70,000 men of the 
hird Army that swarmed for three 

eks over Louisiana’s bayous, it was 
iso the end of the fight. 

Overwhelming victory came to the 
efenders among the First Army’s 
orces, while the “Reds” and the 
Blues” called it a draw down South. 

Meanwhile in the midwest and 
orthwest where the Second and 
ourth Armies were at war, weary 
pops were either resting from four 
ays of intensive maneuvers. or 
eparing for a battle that had 
ust begun. 

The battle between the Blue and 
Black troops of the First Army end- 
da day ahead of schedule with the 
nvading Blacks outflanked, driven 

ck across the Racquette river, 
(Continued on Page 10) 





HISTORIC MEETING—Together for a momentous conference at which it was agreed to 
create a permanent joint Canadian-American defense board, President Roosevelt and W. J... Mac- 
Kenzie King are shown at memorial service held near Lisbon, N. Y. Secretary of War Stimson 
is at right. The services were held in memory of the dead of 28th Division, Pennsylvania Na- 


tional Guard. 


—Photo by Acme 





en. Drum Cites 
Army Needs 
n Critique 


| CANTON, N. Y.—First Ar- 
my maneuvers near Ogdens- 

burg showed the need of con- 
Beription “in preparing for the 
Mhreatened crisis’, said Lt. Gen. 


@iugh A. Drum, First Army 


@ommander, in his critique given to 


pis officers at the St. Lawrence uni- 

wersity stadium. 

Mm He said that the outlay of more 

@nan $2,000,000 had been “more 
han justified” by the results, but 
wsted some “basic preparedness 
veaknesses.””’ He declared: 

“We are wasting our time and 
gnoring basic lessons of history by 

onths of discussing the volunteer 
ersus conscription systems. Our 
roops in these maneuvers are vol- 
inteers. We are proud of our soc- 
fices in the nation’s cause, but let 
s not be blind to realities. We are 
00 few to meet the problems ahead 

Mmnd must demand that all citizens 
be called to serve with us in prepar- 
ng for the threatened crisis.” 

Questions Combat Team 

General Drum discussed the use 
Df wooden and truck substitutes for 
steel cannon and tanks, and obser- 

Pivation planes for dive bombers. He 
‘then said that the practice of throw- 
ng officers and men into the modern 
nfantry-artillery-engineer ‘combat 
aeam” without coordinated training 
was to court “defeat and unneces- 
ary sacrifices of human life.” 

The maneuvers had _ indicated 
great improvement in staff work, 
but there was room for improvement 
n the training of lower units for 
patrolling, General Drum _sé said. 

jfereater proficiency was needed too 
n the use of detachments that guard 
ithe flanks and rear and in obtain- 
“‘#ng and transmitting information. 

Commenting on the demand made 
an some quarters for a closer imita- 
ion of German methods of “blitz- 
rieg”’ forces, he said: 

“Catch phrases coming from the 
European war have given many 

qeople an erroneous conception of 

tual battle. They appear to visua- 
ize battle as consisting primarily of 
motoring, instead of fighting by a 
ombination of fire superiority and 
actical movements. As one of our 
lamous generals put it: They do a 
ot of ‘blitzing’ but little ‘krieging’.” 

Air and Ground Cooperation 

The necessity which confronted 

e command at these maneuvers of 

rowing in air forces to work with 

ound troops drew this comment: 


“A field army needs an adequate 
(Continued on Page 3) 





Crew of Nine Killed As Two-Motored 


Bomber Crashes On Colorado Prairie 


DENVER—Fire and explosion caused the death of two 
officers and seven enlisted men when a loaded Army bombing 
plane crashed on a bombing range 23 miles from Denver. 

The plane carried nearly 2000 pounds of bombs, it was esti- 
mated by field officers. Maj. A. L. Jewett, post adjutant at 
Denver’s Lowry Field, the bomber’s base, and other investiga- 


tors said the craft probably either 
was struck by lightning or caught in 
a terrific down-draft. 

When the bomber failed to return 
from routine bombing practice, a 
search plane was sent out. It located 
the wreckage after dropping flares. 

Scene of the crash is a flat, dry 
prairie country with gullies. A few 
abandoned ranch houses dot the area. 
The plane was a two-motored B-18 
Douglas. Its motors and parts were 
widely scattered. 

The explosion had thrown the oc- 
cupants hundreds of feet, from the 
wreckage. Officers of the plane which 
accompanied the ill-fated bomber said 
the latter dropped two bombs before 
it disappeared in a storm cloud. Soon 
after it radioed that it had lost sight 
of its sister ship. That was the last 
word from it. 

The victims were on duty with the 
87th Medium Bombardment Squad- 
ron, which is scheduled for transfer 
to a new army base now under con- 
struction at Anchorage, Alaska. 

The dead are: 

Second Lt. Wilbur A. Campagne, 
Denver, pilot. 

Second Lt. Robert P. Schmidtchen, 
Air Corps Reserve, Valley Stream, 
Long Island, N. Y., co-pilot. 

Staff Sergt. William McDearman, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

Staff Sergt. Clarence L. Hobbs, 
Irving, Tex. 

Sergt. Truman Fraser, McCrory, 
Ark. 


Sgt. York Thinks Hitler 
Is Getting Weak-kneed 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—‘Number 1 
hero” and the most famous “draftee” 
of the World War, Set. Alvin C. York 
is in favor of the new universal ser- 
vice bill. 

“I’m all for it,” said the ex-sér- 
geant described by General Pershing 
as the outstanding American soldier 
in the World War. “ ’cept I don’t like 
that Senate amendment limiting ac- 
tual service to the young ones. Every- 
body ought to be in it.” 

York is on his way from his home 
at Pall Mall, Tenn., to Hollywood to 
be a technical adviser for a motion 
picture based on his life and exploits. 
He said he thought the European War 
is now looking a little better for the 
British. 

“Tt looks like Hitler’s getting weak- 
kneed. He may 
yet,” he added. 








: ae Roy C. Adkins, Switz City, 


nd. 
Pvt. Claud E. Hutchinson, Denver. 
Pvt. Charles E. Kelly, Texarkana, 
Ark., radio operator. 
Pvt. Weldon Bryson, Deport, Tex. 
An investigation board of Majors 
Leo H. Dawson, Arnold Rich and 
Harold Engler was appointed. 


F.D.R. Asks Action 
immediately 
On Draft 


W ASH INGTON President 
Roosevelt appealed Friday for im- 
mediate Congressional enactment of 
ae Burke-Wadsworth conscription 
ill. 

The President said that an addi- 
tional delay of two weeks in enact- 
ing the bill might make a year’s 
difference in mobilizing an adequate 
Army. 

Reading from a memorandum 
given him by War Secretary Stim- 
son, Mr. Roosevelt said 400,000 
men are needed to bring existing 
units of the Army to full strength. 
Another 400,000 will be needed for 
supporting purposes, he said. With 
almost 400,000 now in service, this 
would mean a standing army of 
1,200,000. 

Even at the present high rate of 
recruiting, he added, it would take 
another year to reach the 800,000- 
man total and another year to get 
1,200,000. 

“We 





Want to Win” 
Personally, the Chief Executive 
said, he is absolutely opposed to 
any postponement. If we are in- 
vaded on this continent, he remark- 
ed grimly, we want to win; and if 
we do not prepare for it right away, 
there is going to be serious delay. 
Discussion has been under way 
in Congress since June 30, he re- 


|minded reporters, and there is still 


nothing but talk. That is why he 
is asking for action now, he added. 

Mr. Roosevelt took the opportu- 
nity to answer claims that not 
enough equipment is available for a 
draft army in the coming few 
months. He acknowledged that so 


run like the Kaiser « concentration has been put on 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Embick Named 
To U. S.-Canada 


Defense Board 


WASHINGTON — Lt. Gen. 
Stanley D. Embick, command- 
er of the Fourth Corps Area, 
has been named by President 
Roosevelt to serve on a six-man 


committee to represent the 
United States on the joint Canadian- 
American Defense Board. 


The announcement came five days 
after the momentous railroad car 
conference between the president and 
Canadian Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King, where plans were developed 
for defense cooperation. 


The American members of the 
board, which will consider problems 
of strategy in defending the two 
English-speaking portions of North 
America, are: 


Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick 


Fiorello LaGuardia, mayor of New 
York City. 


Capt. Harry W. Hill, U. S. Navy 
War Plans Division. 


Commander Forrest P. Sherman, 
U. S. Navy, and Lt. Col. Joseph T. 
MecNarey, ry! Air Corps, who al- 
ternate on the board depending whe- 
ther Army or Navy questions are 
under discussion. 


John D. Hickerson, assistant chief 
of the State Department’s European 
division, who will act as secretary. 


The announcement, which sets in 
motion machinery for the first de- 
fense talks between the United States 
and Canada, followed a morning 
conference at the White House. The 
President, War Secretary Stimson, 
Navy Secretary Knox, Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson and Acting Secretary 
of State Welles attended. 





Congress Passes | 
Bill Calling Up 
National Guard 


WASHINGTON— The bill © 
authorizing the President to | 
call into active service 408,000 
reserve officers, enlisted men © 
and National Guardsmen for 
one year’s training is now on 
President Roosevelt’s desk. 


The measure was sent to the White 
House Friday for President Roose- 
velt’s signature after the Senate act- 
ed on a conference report approved 
by the House. The authorization ex- 
pires June 30, 1942. 


The Army expects to call 220,000 
of the 242,000 National Guardsmen by 
January 1, but less than 20,000 of the 
116,000 reserve officers will be called 
shis year unless the Burke-Wadsworth — 
conscription bill is passed. 

Four Divisions First 


Among the first divisions of the 
National Guard to be mustered into 
active service are the 30th, 41st, 44th — 
and 45th, in addition to 22 smaller 
units. This was brought out by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. Other units listed by Gen. 
Marshall were the 264th Coast Artil- 
lery and coast artillery units from 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


The National Guard bill was ap- 
proved by Congress within 25 days 
after President Roosevelt asked for 
the authorization in a message on 
July 29. P 

If sufficient funds are provided | 
soon, approximately 55,000 guards- — 
men will be ordered to duty by Sep- 
tember 15. Others will be ordered out 
each month, according to a program 
announced by the War Department | 
which is closely co-ordinated with the | 
procurement of needed manpower 
through conscription. 

Bill Amended 


The Guard authorization has not 
changed materially from the original 
bill, although many amendments were 
approved to alleviate possible distress. 
Guardsmen and reservists under the 
rank of captain who have dependents 
will be permitted to resign. This pro- 
vision will probably eliminate 20,000 | 
guardsmen and a majority of the re- | 
servists from duty. 

To guarantee the jobs of guards- 
men and reservists, a provision is | 
made for persons whose seniority and 
reemployment are refused to apply to 
any U. S. District Court for redress 
without paying court costs or fees. 
This is a change from Senate provis- 
jon which would have placed such 
cases under the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Already indicated is a home defense 
corps to replace the guardsmen who | 
are called to active duty. It is ex- 
pected that if the draft bill passes, 
provision will be made for older men 
to form home defense units for train- 
ing and service. Such a move would 
affect many Legionaires who served 
in World War I. Youngest World 
War veterans are now in the 40’s, 
but many are clamoring for service 
in.the present emergency. 





Church Heads Purple Heart 


INDIANAPOLIS—The new com- 
mander of the Military’ Order of | 
the Purple Heart is Capt. Herbert A. 
Church of Washington, D. C. He was | 
elected at the closing session of the © 
organization’s annual convention held * 
here. Herbert D. Weinburg was cho- 
sen senior vice commander. Atlanta, 
Ga., was named as the 1941 conven- | 
tion city. 








Hikes 600 Miles to Join Infantree 


NEW YORK—Peter Sonts now knows all about Kipling’s “boots, 
boots, boots” and how they marched “up and down again”. He ought 
to. He hoofed some 600 miles to become an Infantryman. 

The 33-year-old Troy, N. Y. riding instructor—no less—came to 
town a couple of weeks ago to get a job, then decided to join the Army. 


’ 


“Sorry,’ 


said the recruiting sergeant, “Have to have certain affidav- 


its.” Sonts, short of ready money, started off for Troy—on foot. Up- 
state, 162 miles. Downstate, 162 miles. 


” 


“Still sorry, 
military police service in Hawaii.” 


regretted the Army. “‘Have to have verification of your 


Sonts (sorry, too) shook his dogs wearily and started again for Troy. 


Back in New York again, he was accepted. Probably looks forward 
to mar. hing some more in the Panama jungles. 
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Log-Jam In Defense 


Up As Industry Swings Into Action 


WASHINGTON — The log-jam that had been hampering the 
progress of defense preparations has abatted and industry 
swung into action on defense contracts. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission has persuaded industries to start arming 
the country, stipulating that they may abandon government con- 
tracts later if not satisfied with the plant-financing and taxa- 


tion laws now under consideration in 
Congress. 


Evidence that the log-jam finally 
broke up was in the announcement 
that the Ford Motor Co. had signed 
a contract with the War Department 
to produce 4000 airplane motors of 
the Pratt-Whitney design. Production 
would begin soon, Ford officials said. 

During the week contracts were 
let for 1260 planes. All but 56 were 
military training planes. The others 
were four-motored Boeing  long- 
range bombers. 


A $38,410,746 contract was given 
the Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kans., for 67 planes, and the Stear- 
man Aircraft Division of the Boeing 
Airplane Co., also at Wichita, was 
awarded a $2,041,947 contract for 
837 planes. 


The Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, will build the 56 four- 
motored bombers, to cost $14,861,: 
842. The War Department also con- 
tracted with the Fairchild- Airplane 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md., for 100 
training planes; and with Hercules 
Powder Co. for a $25,000,000 powder 
plant at Radford, Va. 


The North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, Calif., received a con- 
tract for 700 training planes costing 
$11,335,631. 


Military observers regarded the 
emphasis on training planes as an 


States Ask For Law 
To Organize Home 
Guard Units 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two states 
have asked Congress to pass a law 
“quickly” to permit the formation of 
“home guards” to replace National 
Guard units that will be called into 
Federal service. Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York, and a repre- 
sentative of Gov. Levett Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts appeared before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
and urged passage of such legisla- 
tion. They also asked that “adequate 
Federal arms and equipment” be 
made available to these new home 
guard units. 


Gov. Lehman testified that State 
Home Guards were absolutely neces- 
sary ‘“‘to meet any emergency that 
may arise and to maintain law and 
order.’’ With only Federal troops in 
New York state and the governor 
having no power over them, Gov. 
Lehman said that most of the state 
would be without protection if the 
National Guard were ordered into 
Federal service. 


Brig. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, ad- 
jutant general of Massachusetts, ap- 
peared on behalf of Gov. Saltonstall 
to support Gov. Lehman’s viewpoint. 

Later Sen. Morris Sheppard of 
Texas, chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, said that the type 
of legislation requested by Gov. 
Lehman would be reported out by his 
committee, and disclosed that the 
War Department had prepared a 
draft of such legislation. 


































N. Y. Trainees May Vote 


By Using Absentee Ballot 


ALBANY, N. Y.—New York State 
members of the National Guard, Re- 
serves, or citizens called into service 
under legislation pending in Congress 
will be able to vote this year. The 
state attorney general ruled that if 
the men register by August 31 and 
apply for absentee ballots they may 
cast their votes in the Presidential 
election November 5. 

‘In cities and towns of 5000 or more 
pulation, citizens must appear be- 
‘ore the City or County Board of 
Elections for registration. In smaller 
communities registration is not re- 
quired. 




















Recruit Ads To Appear Soon 














& Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, 







ment in the U. S. Army. 















Vicinity of army recruiting stations 






otion.”’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The War 
Department has selected N. W. Ayer 
to 
handle its advertising campaign de- 
signed to encourage voluntary enlist- 
‘ The cam- 
peign will cost $250,000 and the ads 

appear in 505 newspapers in the 


The ads will appear “as soon as tie 
mechanics of the job can be put into 


Contracts Broken 





indication of America’s ambitious 
aerial program. Pilot training seems 
to be the immediate goal. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, schools, col- 
leges and private groups are giving 
their utmost cooperation in training 
50,000 pilots asked for by President 
Roosevelt. The CAA feels certain it 
will have that many ready by July, 
1941. 





Marshall Foresees 
Army May Need 
4,000,000 Men 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
United States may need an army of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 trained men to 
protect the Western Hemisphere un- 
der the Monroe Doctrine and the new 
act of Havana, “because our obliga- 
tions are scattered in so many direc- 
tions,” Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, stated in pri- 
vate recently before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 


With publication of his testimony 
this week, it was revealed that Gene- 
ral Marshall had said: 

“We cannot at present expand be- 
yond a force of 1,200,000 without des- 
troying our present organization. 
“While a larger force would be 
essential to prevent hostile infiltra- 
tion in this hemisphere, we cannot 


create a larger force at the present 
moment. 


“However, the 1,200,000, with an 
adequate air force and with the 
Navy able to assist, is a reasonable 
minimum to discourage anyone from 
attempting to come into the Northern 
Hemisphere or the Carribean area. 
It will not provide for what we will 
have to do in South America.” 
When asked if the Army’s request 
for sufficient funds to equip 2,000,- 
000 men contemplated any action in 
the Southern Hemisphere, General 
Marshall replied: 
“It provides for equipment to ex- 
pand the Army beyond the 1,200,000 
figure. We cannot tell what final 
strength will be required. If danger 
threatens this hemisphere, we may 
require 3,000,000 men, 4,000,000 or 
more, because our obligations are 
scattered in so many directions. 
“We must consider the possibility 
of action over a wide expanse. The 
force required depends entirely on 
the extent and determination of the 
hostile effort. If we do not have the 
equipment, we are lost. There is 
nothing we can do. We are,.im- 
potent to make our next progres- 
sion in terms of man power and 
we have the required equipment.” 
General Marshall continued: “If a 
two-ocean navy existed at the pres- 
ent time, that would make quite a 
difference in our situation. 
_.“I feel that if we had—again an 
‘if’—if we had today our protective 
mobilization plan force (1,200,000) 
in a reasonable state of training 
and with the required ‘equipment, in- 
cluding the proper proportion of air- 
planes, our chances of becoming in- 
volved in this tragic war would be 
much more remote that is actually 
the case. In other words, the degree 
of hazard is in inverse proportion 
to our degree of preparation.” 
Following General Marshall’s testi- 
mony the Senate sub-committee re- 
ported favorably on the $5,008,000,- 
000 supplementary defense supply 
bill to begin construction of a two- 
ocean navy and mechanization of an 
army of 1,200,000 men. 


14 Officers Dropped 
In Physical Tests 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The names of 
14 National Guard officers, including 
the commander of the “Fighting 
69th”, have been dropped from Army 
rolls as “physically unfit’ after rigid 
examinations held at Ogdensburg. 

The New York National Guard is 
the first unit in the country to begin 
the tests which Army leaders predict 
will eliminate 25 or 30 percent of the 
officers in the state. 

Among those shunted from Army 
life is Col. John J. Mangan, com- 
mander of the 165th Infantry, New 
York City, the “Fighting 69th’’ of 
World War fame. 

















CONSULTATION—Lt. Gen. Stanley Ford (right), in, com- 
mand of the Second Army, talks things over with Brig. Gen. 
Campbell B. Hodges, commanding the Fifth Army Corps at 
Camp McCoy, Wis. The map covers 1000 square miles occupied 
by the troops during maneuvers. 


Chrysler To Build 
Huge Tank Plant 
And 1000 Tanks 


WASHINGTON — The Unite 
States Government is going into 
tank business. The War Departme 
and the National Defense Adviso; 
Commission announced a $54,50( 
000 contract was awarded the C 
ler Corporation by which it will buil 
a huge plant and a large number ¢ 
tanks for the government. Abo 
1000 25-ton tanks will be constru 
ed under this contract. 

The Chrysler tank contract is 
usual for two reasons: (1) its si 
(2) it will put the government in th 
tank business. 

Of the total contract, the grea 
part, or $34,500,000, will be use 
for construction of the tanks. Th 
remaining $20,000,000 will pay f 
the plant and equipment which th 
Chrysler Corporation will provide fe 
Uncle Sam. Actual production is no 





expected for a least 12 months. STEA 
Chrysler will build and equip @eserve 

plant with a floor area of 800,008) 50 se 

square feet. It will employ upward@. li 

of 4000 men when operations starf VULUan 

When the plant is completed, the titlgoctety ¢ 


will be transferred to the gover 
ment, which will make good the co 
of establishment, plus a commissio 
believed to be 4 percent. 

Under the plan, it was explained 








Gen. Singleton To Retire 
FORT BENNING, Ga. — Brig. 
Gen. A. L. Singleton will retire from 
the Army August 31 upon reaching 
the age of 64. He has been in com- 
mand of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., since 1936. 

General Singleton rose from the 
ranks, enlisting in the Army in 1899. 
After attending the Army War Col- 
lege from 1921 to 1925, he served 
as assistant chief of staff in the 
supply division. In 1931 he returned 
to Washington for duty in the office 
of the chief of infantry. During his 
four-year service he was chief of 
several sections. 

General Singleton holds the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and is an of- 
ficer of the French Order of the 
Black Star. 





the government will lease the plan (Con 
at a nominal fee of $1 per year, Op force | 
erate and maintain it, and buil@her pe: 
tanks for as long as they are neede essary 

at a fixed price. pration 
Only one other large tank cong] air u 

tract was awarded thus far. It wenftle and 
to the American Car and Foundryy harmo 
Company and calls for 627 lighibund fo 
tanks at an aggregate cost of aboutle witl 

—Photo by Acme $11,000,000. forces 
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Arms Boom Still Around Corner Despite pus » 

” 

Huge Outlays For National Defense neral 
se com 

WASHINGTON — Don’t bother looking around the corner—any cor#There 


ner—for that defense boom in U. S. 


industry. It isn’t there. Despite th 


accumulated $15,000,000,000 in armament contracts and appropriationsgt year’: 


the boom is still a figure of speech. 


A big buying wave started when Hitler invaded the Lowlands in May@l as th 
Part of it came from the Allies and part of it came from Americamj trans 


manufacturers who are getting ready 
for rush armament orders. And in 
the last two months the defense pro- 
gram expanded to limits far great- 
er than were expected in May. Des- 
pite this, however, production is still 
at June level. In fact, in some im- 
portant industries, output has actual- 
ly declined. 


What happened? Well, the simple 
explanation is very little actual 





NEW YORK — There has never 


tance. Open it and you are startled 
by a huge poster, a man-monster 
skulking among the skyscrapers of 
New York, and the legend, “Don’t 
Talk! The Enemy May Be Listen- 
ing!’ Another, “Panic Aids Disas- 
ter!’ against a background of streets 
filled with milling thousands. 

It was established that this pro- 
ject was sponsored recently by Mayor 
La Guardia’s newly-formed Emer- 
gency Defense Committee, which is 
charged with responsibility for pre- 
paring New York for war, rebellion 
and major riots. The posters are 
samples being made, it is said, at the 
Mayor’s order. They are modified 
copies of posters used abroad, espe- 
cially in England. 

There are 40 artists and map-mak- 
ers at work on this project. They 
have been carefully selected. The 
map-makers are preparing exhaustive 
maps of the city, marking power 
plants, principle arteries, strategic 
buildings that may be points of dan- 
ger in time of trouble. Material for 
what-to-do-in-case-of-raid pamplets is 
being assembled in English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, French. 


IIC stands for “If It Comes,” the 
theme of all this unpublished litera- 
ture. The cover design, still in tent- 
ative form, bears the IIC abbrevia- 
tion in big letters, then the warn- 
ing: “If it comes be calm; read and 
save this pamplet; it may save your 





The examinations are being con- 
.| ducted by a nine-member medical 
board, composed 
Army officers, six Reserve officers 
and one National Guard officer. 





life some day.”’ Insurance companies 
will distribute the pamplets when, 


of two Regular|and if, the need arises. 


Mayor La Guardia won’t talk a- 
bout the project at all. 





WPA Artists Prepare War Posters Urging 
People “Be Calm, Panic Aids Disaster’ 


been any secrecy about WPA pro- 


jects. In fact, WPA projects all over the country were heralded as such 
with handsome red, white and blue signs. 

But here in New York one is being carried on with great secrecy, ac- 
cording to the newspaper PM. This is what it’s all about: 

High up in the Municipal Building there is a door marked No Admit- 





Army Schools Prepare 
Men for Useful Work 


A recruit newly “joined up” with 
the Army finds a wide selection of 
various arms and services in which 
to plan his career. Whether he choos- 
es Infantry, Air Corps, Coast Artil- 
lery or any other branch, he will find 
that opportunities to learn a trade 
are plentiful. In our modern “stream- 
lined” Army, the private soldier must 


not only be a fighting man but an ex- 
pert in his own particular line. 


Any outfit, for instance, can use 
good cooks and bakers. By means of 
special Army schools, selected soldiers 
are given intensive training in the 
fundamentals of food preparation. In 
like manner radiomen, mechanics, 
electricians, field clerks and hosts of 
other trained specialists are found in 
combat units. 


Men entering the army with no real 
trade, recent high school graduates 
for example, find that this Army 
education system is a remarkable 
opportunity to obtain a working 
knowledge of the trade they prefer. 
Doing their bit for their country, 
and living a comfortably secure life, 
they can concentrate on their own 
specialty and eventually find a trade 
at their fingertips. 

And a real trade it is, too. When 
the lives of many comrades may de- 
pend on the expertness of a mechanic 
or on the rapid repairs of broken elec- 
trical equipment, faulty performance 
cannot be tolerated. Preliminary 
training must, therefore, be thorough, 
and the Army is proud of its host of 





specialists. 
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gram has yet begun. New machinery}, peen 


has to be set up and new manufac ‘We ne 
turing methods are required to pro 


duce the latest type defense equip wy 
ment. This takes time. have 
Another reason for the delay it jences 


that many contracts have been stalle@m sur 
by industry because it refuses to 


expand plants until Congress make Man 
satisfactory concessions on taxes ‘We m 
profits and plant-financing. of t 


The steel industry, however, hastroying 
been holding its own. It has maing leadi 
tained its output rate reached itfces ar 
June. It is now operating at aboul® adequ 
90 percent capacity, an increase Olen sel 
50 percent since April. Big orderfisions, 
are being placed by U. S. steel users over- 
and the exports have surpassed thé@isions 
1917 average. ce of 

Shipbuilding has gone up duringpm thi 
the past four months about 10 per ployme 
cent. Aircraft production also has ex i ed de 
panded—about 25 percent. Auto fac Many 
tories have shut down for modelp fixec 
changes and chemical output hagir fie 
dropped. Machinery and _ textile isgokish,’ 
slightly higher than in April. Shoefl pra 
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HURON MOUNTAIN, Mich. —#dison 
Henry Ford told the press he had§ring 1 
signed a contract with the War De-field 
partment to start production on C 
4000 air-cooled airplane motors. Dnly 

He also said his company shortlyfmingit 
will begin manufacturing planes oifnty-d 
its own design powered by liquid four 
cooled motors. The plane was ex-fen th 
pected to be a two-motored ship, si-But 5( 
milar to the Army fighters, or a med-@f a di 
ium-sized bomber. he f 

Col. Charles Lindbergh and otherg1,5( 
noted airmen have conferred severalfling 
times with Ford on the type of planeg¢™nm 
to be produced. ore : 

New Planes Ordered a 

A $15,899,642 order with two manu ight 
facturers for 156 bombing and train Ont 
ing planes is the third announced 
















since June, when Congress votedpefor 
$400,000,000 for 4200 additionalp@rtm 
Army planes. chery 

A $14,861,342 contract for 56 and 


four-engined bombers was awarded sible 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corp.,'andj’ W® 
a $1,038,000 order went to Fairchildpolon 





Aircraft for 100 training planes. 
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STEADY, PLEASE—Capt. Frank Liuni of the Signal Corps 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.—The 
final critique of the Third Army 
Maneuvers was held at Alexandria, 
La., August 20. Lieut. Gen. S. D. 
Embick, commanding the Third Army 
and Director of the Maneuvers 
opened the critique. 

He was followed by Lieut. Col. 
John S. Wood, Chief of Staff of 
the Third Army, who presented a 
narrative account of the maneuvers 
for the purpose of orientation. 

Maj. Gen. Albert H. Blanding, 
commanding the Blue Corps, pre- 
sented the critique of the Blue op- 
erations. 

He was followed by Maj. Gen. 
Walter Krueger, commanding the 
Red Corps, who presented the Red 
critique. 

Maj. Gen. Herbert J. Brees, Com- 
manding General of the Eighth Corps 
Area, and Co-Director of the man- 








Officers of Third Army Hear Final Critique 


Of Maneuvers and Determine Lessons Learned 





Opening Remarks of Lieut. Gen. 
Embick, Director of the 
Maneuvers 
As our maneuvers have been con- 
cluded, we have assembled here to 
review more significant events of the 
past four days in an endeavor to 
determine the lessons they contain. 
The purpose of the maneuvers was 
to provide training under field con- 
ditions for the units participating 
when employed as integral elements 
of the corps. 
The first speaker, Col. Wood, will 
give a narrative of the exercises. 
He will be followed by the respective 
corps commanders, and they in turn 
by Gen. Brees and by myself. 
It is desired that you keep in mind 
that our exercises were not intended 
as a competitive test of units or 
commanders, and that in the ensuing 











ye peserve draws a bead on a howitzer, while on duty with the |neuvers, gave the critiqué of the ma-| discussions we are concerned with 
pwardg. oto section at First Army manewvers in New York state. In |neuvers as a whole. events and not with apportioning 
; starmevilian life, Captain Liuni is president of the Photographic |_.The critique was concluded by| praise or blame. 
he titlgociety of America. —Photo by Acme Lieut. Gen. Embick. : While the happenings are still 
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‘ar, OPB force linked to its field troops 
uil permanently to insure the 
needefhessary technical and fraternal co- 
pration. We cannot throw ground 
k conf] air units together just before 
it wenfttle and expect them to coordinate 
oundryyj harmonize their efforts. Large 
7 lightbund forces will seldom succeed in 
f abouftle without intimate air support. 
forces will seldom secure a deci- 
m on the ground without the sup- 
of field troops. The two arms 
buld be brought closer together in 
n and, training and living condi- 
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eneral Drum’s address included 
se comments: 
ny cor#There has been marked improve- 
pite thant by the whole command over 
‘lationsgt year’s maneuvers. The move- 
| mt to and making of camps as 
m May@il ag the mending, of base camps 
mericalmj transportation have been well 
he. On the roads and in the exer- 
ps the handling of transportation, 
eae in most cases concealment, 
c - e been excellent. 
Pe - ‘We need more experience in co- 
: Le rative work between air and 
44 'PSund forces, especially in combat. 
have had one of the first ex- 
iences along these lines, which 
m sure will develop in the fu- 
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Many Leaders “Bookish” 
‘We must guard against the dan- 
of the ‘combat team’ system 






















rer, hatroying the fire power of artillery 
Ss maing leading to saline dispersion of 
hed itfees and the failure to provide 
t aboulf adequate reserves. Distance be- 












ease Olen self-supporting units,-such as 
— Wisions, may be large temporarily, 
2] users 





, over-extended deployment within 
sions risk defeat due to the ab- 
ce of adequate local resistances. 
bm this viewpoint many of our 
bloyments were over-extended and 
ked desirable depth. 

‘Many leaders are inclined to fol- 
fixed forms and diagrams in 
ir field work. They are too 
Okish,’ they fail to use their nat- 
1 practical common sense. We 
e succeeded well in these exer- 
he corn? in shortening our orders and 
corner#©/oping a practical solution which 
esponds to present day warfare.” 
olonel F> C. Weed, surgeon of 
First Army, stated that the 
Ith of the command during the 
neuvers had been excellent. Of 
put 85,000 men.taking part in 
field, fewer than half of one 
cent had to be taken to the base 
pitals at Plattsburg barracks and 
dison barracks for ailments re- 
ring more treatment than is given 
field hospitals. 

One Death Recorded 
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tors. Dnly one death, and that from 
' shortlymingitis, occurred during this 
lanes ol—nty-day period, whereas during 
y liquid$ fourteen-day exercises last year 
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ship, si- 
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en the First Army consisted of 
but 50,000 men, there were about 
a dozen deaths. 

he formidable task of clearing 
1,500-square-mile area and of 
ling damage claims against the 
ernment was under way almost 
Ore the maneuvers ended. This is 
mg directed by Colonel Cassius 
Dowell, commander of the Twen- 
ad trata eighth Infantry at Fort Niagara 
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YELM, Wash.—Streaming back to 


wire strung by the Army. 

Officially, the war game umpires 
declared that both “Reds” and 
“Blue” armies had accomplished the 
purposes for which they went into 
the field. The Reds had delayed the 
Blue advance, but the Blues had 
completed their assigned job of tak- 
ing over disputed territory. 

Maj. Gen. Walter P. Story, com- 
mander of the Blue force, commend- 
ed his men on their efforts. 

“They fulfilled every mission ask- 
ed of them,” he declared. He out- 
lined the strategy which prompted 
him to hold the 40th Division in 
support during the early stages of 
the “battle” and then send it ahead 
at the crucial moment. 

He indicated that other enemy 
tactics might have held his forces 
south of the Nisqually river longer, 
but he would not say what these 
tactics were. The Nisqually was the 
edge of the enemy’s domain. When 
pressed for details, he pointed out 
that the “war” was for hep ee | 
purposes and nobody was require 
to win. 





Air Units Will Move 


COLUMBUS, Ga.—Seven units of 
the 27th Bomb Squadron at Fort 
Benning will move to Augusta soon. 
According to information here, two 
of the units will operate at Benning 
and seven at Augusta. The squadron 
consists of 100 planes, 70 officers 
and 1000 enlisted men. 


41,000 western Regulars and National Guardsmen counted at least six 
casualties from Pacific war games while staff officers evaluated the results 
of four days’ maneuvers in the Washington back country. 

One officer died of a heart attack, four soldiers were killed in traffic acci- 
dents, and one civilian died when he came in contact with an electric 





camp for baths, hot food and rest, 





Second Army Begins 
Hostilities In New 


Wisconsin Area 


CAMP McCOY, Wis.—The Fifth 
and Sixth Corps were pitted against 
each other late this week as the Sec- 
ond Army went into a\ new phase of 
“hostilities”. 

The camp of the 147th Infantry, 
Ohio, — to arms when a large 
mechanized force was seen approach- 
ing from the east. Lt. Col. E. D. Woel- 
Iner, temporary in command, sent out 
three rifle platoons and three machine 
gun squads of two guns each. Each 
unit was equipped with radios for 
communication with the base. 

Within the camp rifles were stacked 
in the company street and troops 
remained on the alert. Machine guns 
were spotted here and there around 
the camp. 


Within an hour, however, the emer- 
gency had passed and the outposts 
were recalled. Later in the afternoon, 
a haze was discerned in the valleys 
around the camp and a reconnoiter 
revealed that it was the enemy’s 
smoke screen. The camp was surroun- 
ded. 

The 147th was expected to start 
from camp in the early evening, and 
try to slip past the enemy outposts. 


Correspondents 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.—Cor- 
respondonts covering even a mock 
war operate under difficulties unbe- 
lievable to anyone who hasn’t tried 
it. 

Neither wars nor maneuvers take 
place in an office equipped with a 
typewriter, telephone and other con- 
veniences of the city room. In the 
recent “battle” down here, the action 
was more than 60 miles from the cor- 
respondents’ base at Camp Beaure- 
gard (the nearest press telegraph 
service). 

Correspondents set out in taxi- 
cabs (a lot of people will never for- 
get those yellow cabs, supplied with- 
out cost by the Army), bobbing up in 
the woods miles from nowhere in the 
early morning looking for confiden- 
tial advice about where things inter- 
esting to them are likely to happen. 

The reporters rode 150 to 200 miles 
a day, tramped through thickets, ad- 
vanced and retreated with regiments, 
and missed meals. Usually they did 
not get back to typewriters and tele- 
graph until dark. Correspondents of 
eastern papers operated under a han- 
dicap because the time here is Cen- 
tral. One hour earlier. 


Tarheels Going Back 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—Well on their 
way home again, the 113th Field Ar- 
tillery, Tarheel National Guard Reg- 
iment, rested here overnight Friday. 

The 113th and other North Caro- 
lina troops were all due back from 
Third Army maneuvers in Louisiana 
and Texas within the next few days. 
But in the next month they are sched- 





They were to go by foot to an objec- 
tive 15 miles away. 


uled to leave again, this time for a 
year’s training. 
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BLUE FORCES IN CAMP—Mechanized and cavalry units of the 24th Cavalry Division camp 





near Yelm, Wash., where 31,000 men took part in the Fourth Army maneuvers. These are Wash- 
ington, Montana and Kansas National Guard troops. 


—Photo by Acme 








fresh in mind, we should note in what 
respect they showed the plans and 
methods which were used to have 
been well-conceived and executed, 
and in what respects to have been 
faulty. 

Critique of Maj. Gen. Blanding, 
Commanding the Blue Corps 
As Gen. Embick stated these man- 
euvers were held to train the corps 
to operate in large bodies in move- 
ments and in combat. 


Not only have we secured a great 
deal of good sound information from 
the maneuvers in that line but also 
have learned enough to assure us 
that we need a great deal more. We 
made mistakes and we know it. In- 
stances such as a certain officer de- 
ciding that a road on which he had 
been ordered to work was not a de- 
sirable road on which to work and 
selected another road will not work 
in military affairs. It will not work 
in war. 


The 23rd Cavalry Division had a 
hard job but there were instances 
where they gave ground when they 
were not required to give ground by 
the control officers. Arrangements 
were made at the preliminary con- 
ference that forces would give 
ground only by the control officers’ 
decision or by mutual agreement of 
commanders on the spot. I think in 
many instances officers forget these 
instructions and fell back needlessly. 


The work of the Engineers and 
Signal units both Regular and Na- 
tional Guard was commendable. They 
were working all the time and did 
a good job. The traffic situations in 
the corps were satisfactory althou 
there were a few mixups. The supply 
system worked well and although 
there were a few men in the front 
lines that did not get every meal, 
that is to be expected in war and 
also in maneuvers. 


The formation of combat teams in 
the square division similar to those 
of the triangular division is a matter 
of general interest. It was tried in 
the Blue Corps and functioned well. 
Time was saved in the transmission 
of orders and there was close co- 
operation between the infantry and 
artillery. 

The principal lesson learned from 
the maneuvers is the vital necessity 
of getting the necessary equipment 
for training and having continued 
training in the field. Corps staffs 
should be permanently organized and 
trained to function as a team. 


Critique of Maj. Gen. Krueger, 
Commanding the Red Corps 
The VIII Corps Headquarters was 
necessarily improvised, due to the 
lack of formed units in the Army 
needed in such higher echelons; even 
with the improvisation, headquarters 
had to function without all the nec- 
essary units, such as a corps artil- 
lery brigade headquarters and head- 
quarters battery. 


The entire personnel of the VIII 
Corps displayed enthusiasm and wil- 
lingness. This, though commendable, 
is not enough. National Guard units 
in general “showed the effect of in- 
adequate intensive field training but, 
everything considered, it is surpris- 
ing that they did as well as they 
i Rd 

The formal functioning of various 
headquarters appeared to be satis- 
factory “‘but supervision and execu- 
tion fell far short of what they must 
be if the unit is to function effective- 
ly in the field. This, of course, is 
almost entirely due to lack of in- 
tensive basic progressive training, 
and experience in the field. Know- 
ledge of theory is not enough; ac- 
tual practice is imperatively neces- 
sary.” 

Three weeks field training is whol- 
ly inadequate as preparation for 
large scale maneuvers. “Division and 
corps maneuvers, to be profitable, 
require that participating troops be 
highly trained and perfected in all 
that is required of the lower echelons 
in the field; moreover, that the 
troops be enured to hardship and 
field conditions. Such a condition re- 
quires among other things, that In- 
fantry be able to march at least 20 
miles a day with full pack.” 

“War requires the highest output 
of energy, initiative, tenacity of pur- 
pose, and leadership of commanders.” 
It is preferable, from this viewpoint, 
to give greater latitude to higher 
commanders, in large maneuvers, al- 
though it is realized that a system of 
control is necessary. 

| Among other recommendations, it 


_ believed that: 

1. Corps headquarters, with es- 
|sential corps troops, should be estab- 
|lished permanently, with adequate 
}signal and map reproduction equip- 








| 


| ment. 

| 2. National Guard units should be 
|given intensive training leading pro- 
(continued on page 10 ) 
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Debate Is Long: 
Time Fleeting 


On the desk of an able executive 
we know is a typed injunction which 
might well be called to the attention 
of certain members of the Congress 
of the United States. It reads: “A 
mediocre plan energetically followed 
is often better than a more perfect 
Plan which requires too much time 
to formulate.” 

Doubtless the able men in Con- 
gress can, if given unlimited time, 
evolve a well nigh perfect plan for 
building up the man-power defenses 
of the country. But IS there time? 
Many of the ablest thinkers in the 
nation feel that America has little 
time to lose in the task of setting 
its defenses in order against threat 
ened attack. 


The President, who more than 
any other man in the country, is in 
@ position to know with certainty 
the possible attacks which threaten 
the security of the United States, 
has said on numerous occasions that 
our time for preparation is limited, 
that we must have conscription with- 
out delay. The Army’s Chief of 
Staff, who more than any other man 
in the country, is in a position to 
know with certainty what the Army 
needs to meet the threat against the 
_ security of the United States, has 

said no less vigorously that we must 
have conscription at once to enable 
the Army to build an adequate land 
defense force. 


The Republican candidate for the 
Presidency has likewise aligned his 
party with the principle of conscrip- 
tion and so have the vast majority of 
citizens. Even in Congress, it is con- 
ceded that a majority of the nation’s 
leaders favor conscription as a thor- 
oughly democratic method of rapidly 
building up an effective fighting 
force with a minimum temporary 
sacrifice of the rights of man. 


And yet the bill is still being de- 
bated in Congress with no decision 
in sight. It is by no means certain 
that all the opponents of the con- 
scription bill are working sincerely 
for the best interests of the country. 
But granting that the majority are 
so doing, it would seem that their 
efforts to produce a perfect plan for 
building a fighting force may disas- 
trously delay the organization of an 
adequate Army. You cannot vote an 
Army, you can only authorize it. 
Building the Army after authoriza- 
tion is going to take a lot of time. 
How much time is left? 


One by one, the defense outposts 
of America have fallen before the 
onslaughts of the best trained Army 
the world has ever seen. At present, 
German planes darken the skies over 
England, the last free nation which 
actively opposes the obliteration of 
free government. That the nation 
realizes what is at stake in this 

igantic battle of Britain is evidenced 
S the way America’s feeling of se- 
curity goes up and down according 
to the fluctuations of advantage in 
the death struggle between the stub- 
born Islanders and the Nazi mecha- 
nized | hordes. 


Surely there is little time left for 
indulging in any further perfecting 
of details in the bill authorizing a 
conscript Army. Or, if further per- 
fection is necessary, surely the work- 
ing out of details can safely be left 
to the specialists already appointed 
by duly elected leaders. 

Congress appears to be in the 
position of a man who has called in 
the best doctors available to deal 
with a critical case and has insisted 
on lengthy debate of every medical 
decision made. One cannot blame 
the doctors from becoming a bit 
impatient. Those who watch the 
process impatiently from the anxious 
seat hope that the patient will out- 
live the debate. 





Shrinking Process 


Whatever else may be said about 
the maneuvers, they can certainly be 
described as a great shrinking pro- 
cess. Officers and enlisted men alike 
saw waistlines shrink which required 
many aege Fa of quiet en- 
oyment to bulid up. : 

; The President had something to 
say this week about softness in sol- 
diers. He said that the maneuvers 
have proved that men are willing but 


Commissions in the Army Medical 
Corps Reserve are being prepared for 
some 1500 physicians and _ surgeons 
now on hospital staffs. Peacetime 
organization of the hospital units is 
so far limited to officer personnel. 
Nurses, enlisted men and technicians 
will be enrolled later, probably 
through the Red Cross. 

Chief object of organizing the 
officers now is to have ready at the 
very beginning groups of men used 
to working together. The precision 
of a surgical. team in the operating 
room has been perfected to the 
finest degree. A surgeon’s assist- 
ant knows so well how he operates 
that they put into his outstretched 
hand the exact knife or other instru- 
ment he needs without a word be- 
ing spoken. 

This smooth teamwork will go for- 
ward even under the trying condi- 
tions of war surgery as a result of 
the way hospital units are now being 
organized. Another advantage of 
this plan is that men working long 
hours with furious haste will be spar- 
ed the added strain of taking orders 
from another doctor whose methods, 
because unfamiliar, may seem all 
wrong. _ 

Organizing military medical ser- 
vices during peacetime has other 
angles. To care for an armv of 
4,000,000 men, 30,000 doctors will 
be needed. The 1500 medical officers 


Medical Corps Makes Plans To 


Organize Doctors and: Surgeons 





are enough to take care of immediate 
needs on M-day, but more 
have to be in service for a long war. 


the lines, the surgeon-general has 
asked the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to assist in selecting physi- 
cians for war service. 

The 50 units supplied by medical 
schools and hospitals during the 


overseas medical service. 


groups at this time, the surgeon- 
general decided a year ago to call on 
the hospitals for another military 
emergency. The result was the co- 
operation of 59 hospitals. 

At the time of the World War, the 
untis were organized and equipped 
by Red Cross. The Army has now 
taken over the job. So far as pos- 
sible each group will keep its old 
name. Bellevue hospital in New 
York, for example, which organized 
Base Hospital No. 1 during the war, 
is now organizing the First General 
hospital. 

Base hospitals are now called gen- 
eral hospitals. M-day plans call for 
32 of these, 17 evacuation hospitals 
and 13 surgical hospitals. They will 
all serve as affiliated units of the 
Army medical department. A total 
of 62 such units is called for under 
the protective mobilization plan. 





troops overseas hike 30 miles and 
arrive fit to fight. What he had to 
say is less applicable now than it 
was at the beginning of the maneu- 
vers and less applicable, probably, 
than it will be six months from now. 
The Army is rapidly emerging 
from the semi-softness of peacetime, 
routine activities. Like a prize fighter 
who has stayed in fair shape while 
no fight was in prospect, the Army 
has got to be a little less than “in 
the pink,” but all that is over now. 
Training will soon erase those extra 
pounds. 


And the Army likes it. Any man 
and especially a soldier, likes the 
feeling of broad, full chested, flat 
stomached, steel muscled fitness 
which comes from days of strenuous, 
purposeful effort in the field. The Ar- 
my foresees the possibility of trouble 
and that is all the Army needs to 
inspire that extra 5% of effort and 
enthusiasm which distinguishes the 
peacetime soldier from the wartime 
soldier. 


Nobody is pleased with the pros- 
pect of war, it is true. But even a 
war has its compensations. Human 
nature seems to be so constituted 
that there has to be a powerful emer- 
gency before the average man will 
put forth a supreme effort. 

And what of the shrinking process 
which is going to take place if and 
when 1,200,000 young citizens, select- 
ed by the draft, plunge into the 
wholesome, healthful, body-build- 
ing life of soldiers in the field? 
Millions of pounds of soft flesh 
are going to melt away like magic. 
Out of relaxed and overweight bo- 
‘dies will emerge the hard muscled, 
alert, confident, reliant, erect and 
powerful young Ameriean manhood 
which German troops knew and fear- 
ed in the World War. 

Young America is going to gripe 
about the shrinking process.. Young 
America will kick about the long 
hikes, the food, the arduous duties, 
the pay, the periods allotted for 
recreation and dozens of other things 
connected with the service, for that 
is the traditional custom of young 
America living in a democracy. 

BUT young America is going to 
LIKE it. If we have the good for- 
tune to escape the war for which 
this preparation is made, all Ameri- 
ca will profit by the broadening of 
social horizons and the increased 
national fitness which young America 
and old America alike will gain 
through the concerted national effort. 
And if war comes, we shall be ready. 





A Better Service Bill 


for those subject to active military 
service—21 to 45, instead of 21 to 31, 
as this bill now before the Senate 
provides. There are two great ad- 
vantages here. One is the obvious 
fact that the broader the age of 
selection, the more generous the ex- 
emptions that can be made, with less 
consequent disturbance of family and 
economic life. Fhe other is the fact 
that by leavening our military forces 
with a percentage of older men we 
shall bring more experience into the 
armed services and at the same time 
show that we do not intend to put 
the whole burden of defense on the 
shoulders of our youth. 


The arguments both for a general 
registration and a wider draft are so 
sound, and so well tested in the ex- 
perience of other nations, that we 
hope the Senate will profit from the 
logic of the House committee. If 
it fails to do so, we hope that the 
committee’s views will prevail in the 
House itself and win out finally if 
two different versions of the Selective 
Service Bill ultimately go to a confer- 
ence committee. 

—New York Times 


Unlock Alaska 


National attention for the sake of 
national defense must turn to Alas- 
ka. Suddenly this Far Northwest 
territory looms in its right charac- 
ter—indispensable to the military 
and economic security of the United 
States and an important factor in 
progress. 


Military outpost, barrier to flank 
attack on North America by air or 
water, Alaska is, nevertheless, a po- 
tential foothold for unfriendly 
powers, who, if they gained such 
foothold, would at once create a sit- 
uation precarious to the United 
States. 


Furthermore, Alaska may also be 
viewed as a destination for Nordic 
peoples dispossessed by totalitarian 
conquest. Such people—the Norwe- 
gians, for example—would require 
no period of adjustment, and they 
possess the physical, mental and spi- 
oo qualities for the best citizen- 
ship. 

Alaska has contributed gold, furs, 
recreation, fish; will add coal, tim- 
ber and, in time, pulp and paper. It 
may become a source for strategic 
materials in which we are now de- 
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To meet this emergency without|\\ 
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—And the Sands of Time Run On 
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of Senate opponents of the draft 
bill that drafting of man power 
ought to be delayed until the Army 
has obtained the latest type of equip- 


ment, especially for mechanized 
units. 
“We have enough .30 calibre 


rifles in reserve for 3,000,000 men 
right now,” General Marshall said, 
“plenty of machine guns, artillery. 
gas masks and all other essential 
materials for the program. Few of 
the 400,000 men proposed to be 
drafted would be mixed right away 
with anti-aircraft, anti-tank and 
other units requiring new model 
guns.” 

The Chief of Staff pointed out 
that the Springfield rifle is just as 
good for training purposes as the 
new Garand rifle. 

The two armored divisions of the 
Army, he said, have between them 
some 500 tanks and are making 
excellent progress in plans for the 
technical training of their men, uti- 
lizing the facilities of schools and 
colleges wherever possible. 





tungsten, chromite and quicksilver. 
If only we could find an adequate 
new source of tin, it would wholly 
change, for us, the situation across 
the Pacific. 

We have been hearing about great 
air and military bases along the 
Alaskan shore that confronts Asia. 
Less have we spoken of correspond- 
ing need for the civil development 
of land, communities and industries 
to back up the military establish- 
ment. The whole great region has a 
white population now of only about 
30,000! There could be no total de- 
fense with military outposts only. 

Nor need we consider climate and 
other controlling conditions as wholly 
inhospitable. Comparison may be 
made favorably with numerous dis- 
tricts of Northern Europe and even 
of the United States. 


Alaska is a treasure chest, and 
Wwe now can set down in clear figures, 
for ourselves, the combination that 
will open it.—Portland (Ore.) Jour- 





ficient, namely, tin, nickel, platinum, 


nal. 








While the Senate continues to de- 
bate the question of selective service, 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
announces that it has decided’.to en- 
dorse a substantially different ver- 
sion of the same bill. It is a better 
version, particularly at two important 
points. 

In the first place, the House bill 
provides, as the Senate bill does not, 
for a general registration of all men 
between the ages of 18 and 64. The 
great advantage of this plan is that 
it would provide means for obtaining 
valuable information about the num- 
ber and location of specially trained 
men in all age groups whose services 
will be needed at special points in the 
defense program. In the second place, 





they are soft. A 15-mile hike proved 
a strain for some, whereas crack 


the House bill has a broader bracket 


WASHINGTON Some 


ordered by the War Department. 


zed 
standards prevailing, 
expected to fail in some states. 


ficial said. 





may result.” 


3000 
National Guard officers will probably 
be removed from their commands and 
retired as physically unfit as the 
result of strict medical examinations 


The Army Surgeon General has 
set up rigid physical standards to be 
met by all Guardsmen to be mobili- 
into service under legislation 
passed by Congress. Because of lax 
it was said, 
20 to 30 percent of the officers were 


“The number will vary,” an of- 
“Some units have held 
to rigid requirements Others have 
not. Some such percentage as that 


Expect Rigid Tests to Weed Out 
3000 National Guard Officers 


Army Is Ready for Draftees Now, 
General Marshall Tells Senate 


No “broomstick” Army will be formed by the first contingent of 400, 
draftees, if and when the Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill passes. 
cording to General George C. Marshall, the War Department has 
hand sufficient “basic equipment” in guns, gas masks and material 
1 ithout delay all the men that would be ordered into service. _ 
“he statement wes made at a press conference to refute the contenti 





The War Department expects to 
fill the vacanies from the Regular 
Army, Reserves, and from among 
surplus Guard officers. In this con- 
nection, it has been suggested to 
state adjutant generals that they 
conduct special examinations before 
the Guard is called. To some extent 
this would enable the states to fill 
the vacancies, rather than the Fede- 
ral governmment. 

Officials here said the reagon so 
many Guard officers are likely to be 
found unfit is that a considerable 
number of them have been kept in 
service who are valuable for training 
because of their war experience, but 
unfit for field duty today. 
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Old Destroyers Mat 
Be Transferred To 


Canadian Navy 


WASHINGTON — Following t 
conference between President Room 
velt and Prime Minister W. L. M 
kenzie King of Canada regardingp 
Canadian-American Defense Boa 
a plan whereby some form of Ame 
can naval aid may be granted 
Canada was discussed in diplomafifne ac 
quarters here. rk of t 
The fact that a communique sta ny. Th 
the defense board, when set thffic fr 
would study problems “relating es, an 
sea, land and air, including pers@pieg to 
nel and material,” led to the disc may | 
sion of U. S. naval aid. The spe@ combat 
lation was that some World n the cl 
American destroyers would be tral oy en, 
ferred to Canada to patrol Canad 
waters. This would be apart f 
British efforts to secure the 50 4d 
troyers General Pershing advoca 
selling. 
Canadian Navy Minister An 
MacDonald said his country co 
supply personnel for more ships th 
it now possesses. 
Other developments. included | 
creation by Canada of new positi¢ 
of Naval and Military attaches 
Washington. Capt. Victor G. Brode 
Pacific Coast commander of §@, 
Royal Canadian Navy, was appol 
ed Naval Attache and Col. H. F. 
Letson of Vancouver, Military 
tache. nstalla 
This action is not to be constr@equart 
as a result of President Roosevemmprisec 
and Prime Minister King’s week-@leh in 
econference, Navy Minister MacD@ut 25 
ald said. He added that the nagAlexan 
attache position “is a newly creagnts. T 
post, and the importance of it,jmp Be 
view of recent developments, can mon | 
stressed by the fact that Capt. BF local 
deur is the second senior officer —*s to 4 
Evac 
prega 
i aia ed fc 
American Munitions Senthned ab 
. e Ar 
To England Arrive Safely}... 


LONDON — Army munitions gmp B« 
ued at $37,000,000 which the Uniffio ser 
States released nearly three mongnent | 
ago arrived safely in England, it Qmy, a 
announced in the House of Commf type 
by Prime Minister Churchill. ply d 

The shipments were made over 
cet routes and consisted of 6008 hove; 
Lee-Enfield rifles, more than §) joj, 
75-mm. field guns of World Whi.) | 
vintage, a large number of macly, 1a, 
guns and an undisclosed amount 
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the Royal Canadian Navy. 








“nr e 
ammunition. it a 
Negotiations for the munitieim 
were made when British forces Bross 
France were evacuated after lo 
the bulk of their equipment. hey : 
The United States Steel Exgge, bac 
Co. handled the shipments. SomegSion - 
the equipment was considered omm@euve! 
lete by modern standards, but contr 
weapons were described officiallygses of 
“usable.” ron 


ime bec 
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Road Tractors Used 
o Dig Effective 
ank Traps 


CAMP McCOY, Wis.—The Second 
y Maneuvers proved that the 
. 8. Army can stop a Panzer blitz- 
ieg in short order by getting its 
ds on standard road equipment. 
jith it crews can quickly halt an 
ack by digging tank traps. 
These traps are 50 feet long, 12 
et wide and 6 feet deep. Such a 
ap was dug out during the maneuv- 
sin 20 minutes. The equipment 
d was two standard tractors fit- 
with bulldozers or “pushing 
es.” A squad of soldiers worked 
the tractors, throwing up a pile 
earth to conceal the trap and 
garing the edges to make it more 
ective. 
Another type of tank trap, called 
e triangular trap, was also con- 
ructed. It consists of a sharp drop 
hind the artificial rise in the 
ound. The triangular trap is so 
iit that when a tank goes over 
rise it will fall nose first into 
t earth. In that position it will 
impossible to continue for lack of 
ough traction. 
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ignallers Handled 
Sta"Fough Job With 
hird Army 


The giant task of pulling 70,000 
oops together by means of strung 
e and radio was carried out with 













400,0 
es. 
as 
terial 
ice. 
ntenti 


high degree of efficiency by the 
gnal Corps during the Third 
my’s three weeks of maneuvers. 
lowing is an account of some of 

e activities involved: 
In order to develop the action of 
ld exercises along reasonably real- 
I - lines, it is necessary to control 
we Situation at all times. For this 
pose, a control communications 
To em separate from those used 
the troops, was installed. This 
tem used 150 telephones con- 
y ted to commercial telephone ex- 
; nges and 16 radio sets installed 
wing t§ command cars. The control of- 
it Roogers in the field with the troops 
L. Maen able to communicate with Con- 
ardingpl Headquarters at Camp Beaure- 
e Boagrd, give information as to changes 
f Ame§ the situation, an receive instruc- 

ranted §ns. 

liploma§One activity of interest was the 
rk of the Radio Intelligence Com- 
jue stainy, This unit intercepted radio 
set Wffic from both Blue and Red 
lating es, and forwarded the messages 
& persthied to Third Army Heaquarters. 
he diset may happen that in the stress 
he sP@4 combat, some radio traffic is sent 





















rid n the clear,” that is, not encipher- 
be trail or encoded. In such cases, the 
Canadiigsages are sent to the “enemy” 
og possible use. 


‘During these field exercises about 
10 miles of wire were consumed, 
000 dry batteries of various 
ds, 2000 rolls of friction tape. 
any one time there were in use 
proximately 400 radio sets, 1100 
luded phones, 100 switchboards, 5000 
, positiqe®® of wire. When the day’s battle 
taches #8 over for the riflemen, the com- 
 Brodegzications personnel began to pick 
‘ the many, many miles of wire 


advocai 


ar «=6CAn 
try co 
ships th 


4 Le d in the heat of combat and wound 
H. F.jUP_on reels preparatory to the 
litary day’s work. 


nstallations at the Third Army 
constr@aquarters at Camp Beauregard 
Roosevegmprised a 50-mile wire system 
; week-@ich included a control board of 
r MacD@ut 25 local lines, and trunk lines 
the na@Alexandria connecting to outlying 
ly creagnts. The Army switchboard at 
of it,#mp Beauregard was of the latest 
ts, can mon battery type and had about 
Capt. B® local lines in addition to 15 trunk 
officer fs to Alexandria. In addition the 
y. Evacuation Hospital at Camp 
uregard had a switchboard in- 
ed for hospital use which con- 
Mined about 25 local lines and trunks 
the Army Board. 


Safely Dther Signal Corps activities at 
nitions @mp Beauregard included 24-hour 
the Uniflio service to Atlanta (Ga.), per- 
ree moment headquarters of the Third 
and, it @my, a radio repair unit to repair 
f Comm@ type of radio sets and a signal 
hill. ply depot. 
ide over Bn addition, in preparation for 
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os Meuver activities, the Southern 
Vorld WiTelephone Company built com- 





ial telephone pole lines from 
cxandria to Leesville and from 
erman to Flatwoods—a total 
nce of 75 miles. These lines are 
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munit commercial type construction, ten 
n forces : : 
sfter loge cTOs®2rm, with bare copper wire. 
nt. hey afforded a thoroughly reli- 


















































teel Ex backbone of telephone trans- 
ts. Somemfion through the heart of the 
dered ommeuver area. Without them pro- 
is, but @ control of the active and moving 
officiallymees of the maneuver as differenti- 








from an actual campaign, would 

















NO WOODEN GUNS HERE—These are the new 37 mm 
antitank guns on the firing range at Camp McCoy, Wis. Mem- 
bers of the 127th Infantry, Wisconsin National Guard, are be- 
ing instructed by 2nd Infantry Regulars (in light uniforms). 
This training was part of the war games held in the area. 

—Photo by Acme 








Blacks Threaten to Cut Off Coffee Supply 


If Blue Forces Don’t Surrender 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Probably the first use of airplane propa- 
ganda leafiets in Army maneuvers occurred when a low-filying plane 
of the Black forces bombarded Blue troops here with mimeographed 
appeals. 

They read: 

“Come over to our side and see the great Brasher Falls and the St. 
Regis Indian Reservation and, beyond, the famous Au Sable Chasm 
and Lake Champlain.” 

_ Propaganda has been prepared by the military intelligence service 
in previous maneuvers, but officers here said they did not recall its 
having been dropped on the “enemy” before. 

While the attempts to undermine the morale of the Blue rank and 
file were cast in a humorous vein, the basic appeal was similar to that 
contained in material dropped by the European belligerents.. 

The leaflet that fluttered down conveniently near the public relations 
office at Ogdensburg said: 

“To soldiers of the Blue Force: 

_“You know by now that a superior force confronts you. Many of our 
airplanes are already poised to demolish your supplies and communica- 
tions, and after that—no more coffee. 

“Your newspapers tell you that your side of the show has the advan- 
tage, owing to the superiorty of your general officers. That’s all bluey. 

“Do not let your leaders fool you. A caged bird has freedom com- 
pared to your life. Behind you; in the cities and towns, your loved ones 
are waiting for your return. Unless you lay down your arms and re- 
turn home, your wives and sweethearts may never see you afain. 
Why batter your head against a stone wall? 

“Put down your arms and come under the leadership of the Blacks 
where the greater things in life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
are a reality. A beautiful day will dawn as you contentedly abide in 
the homes of peace under our great Black leader. 

“Seriously, Blue soldier, think these things over.” 





Private Discovers 
Dynamite In Path 
Of FDR’s Car 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — Fifteen 
sticks of dynamite, “apparently for- 
gotten” by a road construction crew, 
were discovered by a private on 
guard duty in a culvert in the road 
over which Pres. Roosevelt passed 
a few hours later on his way to 
inspect the First Army area. No fuses 
were attached to the dynamite. 

A bulletin from First Army head- 
— announcing the discovery 
read: 


“The vigilance of Pvt. James Len- 
tini of the 48d Tank Co., on guard 
duty, uncovered the explosives under 
the roadbed near Norwood, where 
the President left his special train 
to commence the tour shortly after 
noon today. 


“The dynamite was in an open 
wood box. An investigation of the 
incident was being made by the mili- 
tary authorities.” 


The point in the road where Pvt. 
Lentini found the dynamite is about 
one mile from where the President 
was met by high army officers. Pvt. 
Lentini was cited for his meritorious 
service in discovering the dynamite 
by Maj. Gen. Morris B. Payne, com- 
mander of the 43d Division. 

Meanwhile, investigation is going 
full speed ahead. Military authorities 
ure incline to view the discovery a* 
indicating negligence on the part of 
a road crew. 














Dewitt Stresses Need 


For Guard Training 


YELM, Wash.—A year’s training 
for the National Guard and conscrip- 
tion were strongly advocated by Lt. 
Gen. John L. Dewitt, after returning 
here after an inspection of field 
exercises near Little Falls, Minn. 
He said that the guard units had 
enough equipment to train with, but 
not enough for battle. 

“However,” the general declared, 
“the maneuvers will undoubtedly 
show that the guard units do need 
a year’s training before they will be 
able to utilize to the fullest extent 


Dewitt asked: a Detroit outfit of the Michigan 
army of 1,200,000 or 2,000,000 men 





a new weapon with which the United NO MORE “BOOTS AND SADDLES”—Wisconsin maneuv- 
States Army is being equipped.” ers marked the last time these horses and troopers were to get 
Speaking of conscription, General| together as components of cavalry. The 106th Cavalry, Troop I, 


“How can we expect to create an| jzeq and made an antiaircraft unit. —Photo by Acme 


National Guard, is to be motor- 


New Antitankers 
See Action for 
Third Time 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La. — 


For the third time in its brief exis- 
tence, the 94th Antitank Battalion 
is in action at maneuvers. It parti- 
cipated in the spring corps maneu- 
vers at Ft. Benning, Ga., and the 
Third Army maneuvers held here 
in May. 


First named the 4th Antitank Bat- 


talion, the outfit was organized Jan- 
uary 1 at Ft. Benning. Recently it 


was redesignated the 94th, and two 
other battalions were organized— 
the 93rd at Fort Meade, Maryland, 
and the 99th at Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington. 

The unit is now demonstrating 
the vital part such organizations 
play in modern warfare. Under the 
command of Lt. Col. Leven C. Allen, 
Inf., the force is experimenting in 
streamlined battle. The battalion is 
equipped with 36 new 37-mm anti- 
tank guns towed by prime movers. 
It has a peace strength of 22 of- 
ficers and 388 enlisted men. The 29th 
Infantry provided a cadre of 208 
men, including many non-commis- 
sioned officers in key positions. 





Armored Scout Car 
Is Army’s Newest 
Weapon 


YELM, Wash.—An armored scout 
car, developed since Germany’s con- 
quest of Poland, is the U. S. Army’s 
latest weapon. It was tested in the 
Fourth Army maneuvers in southwest 
Washington. 

The car, plated with 3-16 inch 
armor to stop machine gun bullets, 
is capable of doing 50 miles an hour 
over rough country. It weighs six 
tons, carries two 30 and one 50 
caliber machine guns and a subma- 
chine gun and can maintain two- 
way radio communication. 

Each car is manned by a crew of 
eight. It is built to flatten any ob- 
stacles, including trees up to six 
inches in diameter. For emergencies 
it carries cross-cut saws, axes, picks 
and shovels. It has a four-wheel 
drive, eight forward speeds and can 
develop more than 100 horsepower. 
The scout car troops have the most 
dangerous job of modern ground 
warfare, Major A. W. Willis, com- 
mander of the 24th Reconnaissance 
Squadron, said. They are the first to 
go into action in the area previously 
visited by bombers and must expect 
high casualties. 

The scout cars break out through 
enemy troops to test their strength 
and in case of retreat they a 
handle rear guard action. 


‘Saboteurs’ At Work 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—A menace 
to the safety and well being of 90,- 
000 officers and men at maneuvers 
here’ reared its head in an unsuspect- 
ed quarter. 

Reflection of the hot sun, focussed 
on canvas by two small] shaving mir- 
rors, fired two tents. They were 
manee in a communique as a “total 
oss.” 




















without it? When have we ever 
done it?” 

In emphasizing the high quality 
of the human material the Regular Man or Mouse? 
Army and National Guard are get- 
ting here in the West, the general] CHICAGO, Ill. — In the personals 
asserted that one headquarters troop|Column of its classified advertising 
of the 58th Cavalry brigade is com-! Section, the Chicago Tribune ran the 
posed almost entirely of college men. | following notice: 

“GLADYS: Conscription passes 
you lose me for a yr., prot. to your 


Md. Governor Promotes |:enator now. FRED.” 
Next day appeared this answer: 
: “FRED: Are you man or mouse? 
17 Guard Officers A country worth living in is worth 
ANNAPOLIS, Md. — Eleven of-| fighting for. Don’t be a panty waist. 
ficers of the Maryland National | GLADYS.’ : 
Guard now in maneuvers in New The Tribune professed itself un- 
York state have been promoted, it|able to understand why the discus- 
was announced by Gov. O’Connor.|sion was not carried on in Gladys 
The promotions came as the result parlor. 
of reeommendations by the com- aaa 
manding officers of various units, — 
based on performances in the field. | Army To Enlarge Training 


The officer are: 
Major Thompson A. Lyon and| Of Parachute Troops 
Stephen P. Fuller, first infantry, to YELM, Wash. — Recently begun 


= Fenton, Jr.,| Pzostam of training parachute troops 
110th. Field Artillery, ts he Moatems will be enlarged soon, according to 
ant colonel; Capt. G: Ridgely How- Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, chief 
ard, H. Ridgely Warfield and Harold | 0%, the Army's operations training 
W. Gardiner, to be majors. I : 























( been exceedingly difficult. 











colonel. after they land.” 


“We’re developing the technique | 


Service to protect a full-fledged field 
at the First Army maneuvers. 
Giant flying fortresses from Lan 


Careful preparations were made 
to simulate actual wartime condi- 
tions. The Blue Army had set up 
an organization under the intelli- 
gence division of its staff to detect 
possible fifth columnist calls that 
may be sent unauthorized persons 
pretending to ae to the Civilian 
Airplane Warning Service. 

This was the first time the ser- 
vice was used to warn a full-sized 
army of approaching enemy planes. 
some 250 “stations” scattered over 
a large region. The station designate 
points where a telephone is avail- 
able—a home for example— _ to- 
|gether with forest fire survey points 
lof the New York State Conserve- 
| tion Department. 

Each warning point is: manned by 





Civilian Crews Help Spot Enemy 
Bombers In First Army Maneuvers 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — First test of the Civilian Airplane Warning 


army from enemy bombing was made 


gley Field attempted to “raid” com- 


munications and supply of the Blue forces while the invading Blacks tried 
to capture the area held by the Blue. 





ated and mapped to give the route 
and possible destination of the raid- 
ing forces. 

Then the defense comimand noti- 
fies squadrons of intercepting planes 
(Which must be assumed because 
none is on duty) and anti-aircraft 
batteries, some of which were set- 
up at tactical points, to defend the 
Blue Army from the ~bombing 
attacks. 


Need Skilled Workers 


At Frankfort Arsenal 


| PHILADELPH]A—Officials of the 
huge Frankford Arsenal reported a 
| shortage of skilled workers in Penn- 








Major Edgar T. Fell and Christian | of parachute troops now,” he said,|14 persons, some of them women. | sylvania and have sent out a call to 
L. Claypoole, fifth infantry. to_be| “and the troops being trained at pre-|In charge is a chief observer and an | other states for 3000 craftsmen “ur- 
heutenant colonels, and Capt. Wil-| sent in the east will be used as in-|assistant chief observer. Their duty | gently needed.” 
liam C. Baxter and )larold W. Jones, | structors. Teaching troops to para-|is to watch for planes, and at the | “We advertised for skilled work- 
to 'e¢ majors. chute is the easiest part of their|first sight or sound of them the | ers,” said Major U. J. L. Peoples, jr., 


Major Louis G. Smith, Heauquart-| training. The hardest and longest | observers notify the defenes com- commanding officer, “but 
ers, 58th Lrigade, to be lieutenant| part is teaching them what to do|mand. When the information is re- | weeks we fo 


lceived at headquarters, it is coordin- men.” 


in two 
und only 70 qualified 
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Salt Lake Valley Key to Western Defense, Supply Depc 


SALT LAKE CITY — Protected 
by fortifications built by nature and 
at the hub of transportation systems 
built by men, the Great Salt Lake 
Valley in northern Utah is rapidly 
becoming the key to western Ameri- 
can defense. 

Already the War Department has 
chosen this strategically located area 
for establishment of an $18,000,000 
Army supply depot, an $8,000,000 
aviation supply and repair center, 
one of the nation’s largest arsenals, 
and for headquarters of a bombard- 
ment squadron. A huge bombing 
range is to be laid out on the salt 
desert 100 miles west of here. 

_ At present, these valleys are cast 

in the role of military supply center 

for the entire west. But if the Paci- 

fic coast ever is invaded, the area 

will probably become the key tacti- 

cal center for West coast defense. 
Air Depot Going Up 

Largest of the defense centers in 
the Great Salt Lake Basin will be 
the $18,000,000 supply depot. It is 
to be located either at Salt Lake 
City or at Ogden, 38 miles north of 
here. The sum of $213,000 has been 
earmarked for acquisition of a 3000- 
acre site near one of the two Utah 
cities, and $2,500,000 has been al- 
located by the War Department to 
begin construction. 

Defense steps are visible south of 
Ogden, where the $8,000,000 Hill 
Field Army air depot is mushroom- 
ing into being. Nearly 500 men are 
working at the field, pushing comple- 
tion of a dozen building projects. 
Four giant runways, exceeding the 
longest boasted by LaGuardia Field 
in New York, and most of the con- 
struction for which the first $3,000,- 
000 was allocated will be finished 
by September. By January the first 
units of the field will be ready for 
occupation by the Army Air Corps. 

Ist Transportation Center 

Geography, not politics, brought 
the defense projects to Utah. The 
Salt Lake-Ogden area is the center 
of a rail and highway network radi- 
ating in all directions. It is protected 
on the west by 700 miles of rugged 
terrain which includes the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada ranges and the 
Great American Desert. Towering to 
the east is the Wasatch range of the 
Rockies, with ramparts 12,000 feet 
high. 

Three transcontinental highways 
‘and two transcontinental railroads 
through this natural fortress. 

he Union Pacific makes a fork here, 
northwest to Seattle and southwest 
to Los Angeles, paralleling U. S. 
Routes 380 and 91. West through 
Nevada to San Francisco run U. S. 
Routes 40 and 50, the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific. 
Connecting highway and railroad 
lines go north to the Montana mines 
and south to the Mexican border. 

Salt Lake City is also the hub of 
transcontinental air lines, the stop- 

ing point of the United Air and 

estern Air lines planes. From here 
it is only a three-hour flight to the 
Pacific northwest, to San Francisco, 
to San Diego, or to the Mexican 
border. 
Air Corps Storage Base 

These facilities may be put to good 
use when the huge military supply 
depot is established. Unofficial re- 
ports say supplies for 500,000 men 
will be kept here. It is expected that 
the depot will serve as a storage base 
for the quartermaster, engineers, 
signal and medical corps of all Army 
units west of the Mississippi river. 

The Army Air Corps will have its 
storage base at the 300-acre Hill 
Field. One of the buildings now go- 
ing up is a million-dollar supply 
structure, 850 feet long and 450 feet 
wide. It will be the largest building 
ever constructed in Utah. It could 
contain four edifices the size of the 
state capitol building and have room 
to spare. Construction of another 
supply depot of the same size is con- 
templated when funds are available. 

ree gaint hangars, nearly as 


, also are planned. To date, a 


contract has been awarded for only 
one hangar, a building 300 by 335 


feet, just half the size of the hang- 


ars to be constructed later. 
Hill Field dwarfs LaGuardia Field, 


the nation’s greatest commercial air- 
port. It is six times as large in acre- 
age, and workmen now are pouring 
concrete in two shifts on four run- 
ways 1500 feet longer than the long- 


est at the New York field. 


The most carefully guarded mili- 
tary post in the western United 
States is the Army arsenal located 
west and north of Hill Field. Form- 
ally named the Ogden Ordnance 
Depot, the arsenal is one of the larg- 


est Army munitions centers. 
Arm 
about 


tioned. Col. I. A. Luke, arsenal com- 


mandant, shakes his head and says 
firm] 


officials, usually talkative 
and depots, are silent 
when the ordnance depot is men- 


a 


Prive 


SA 
Scot 





recruits to Army life. 





ammunition. In this display in Washington are posters of 50 different designs that will attract 








about this place. You know it isn’t 
taffy that we’re handling here.” 
The ordnance depot was a small 
base until three years ago. Since the 
Army’s decision to make it a muni- 
tions supply center for the west, 
workmen have been digging bomb 
igloos and filling them with bombs, 
some as heavy as 2000 pounds. Only 
recently the War Department ear- 
marked $5,220,000 for additional 
construction. 


Igloos Built Underground 
The igloos are built underground 
in the soft sand which provides the 
best possible defense against fire 
from the air. Sentries guard the en- 
tire area, photographs are prohibited, 
and the few visitors allowed to pass 
the gates may remain inside only 30 
minutes. 
The bombing practice grounds will 
be a broad expanse of salt desert 
near Wendover, 120 miles west of 
here on the Nevada state line. It will 
be the largest bombing range in the 
country. The bombs will drop into 
a solid bed of salt four feet deep, 
deposited during the recession of a 
great inland lake of which Great 
Salt Lake is the last remnant. 

The Wendover range will embrace 
a million acres of barren salt desert. 
The War Department has allocated 
$559,000 for construction there of 
barracks, shops and magazines. 

Army flyers using the range will be 
based at Fort Douglas, abandoned 
recently by the 38th Infantry, and 
at an Army air field adjoining the 
Salt Lake municipal airport. The 
Third Bombardment Group, last sta- 
tioned at Barksdale Field, La., has 
been transferred to Salt Lake City 
as the nucleus of a bombardment 
squadron of 1500 men and officers. 





Hawaiian Islands Safe From 


Attack, Governor Declares 


NEW YORK CITY — Hawaii is 
safe from attack by any power; in 
fact it is impregnable, Joseph B. 
Poindexter, Governor of the islands, 
said upon his arrival here to parti- 
cipate in Hawaii Day at the World’s 
Fair. “If we’re not impregnable 
now,” he added, “we surely will be 
next year when the $50,000,000 ex- 
pansion program is completed.” 

The expansion program, he ex- 
plained, includes increased guns, 
planes, troops, barracks and naval 
facilities. One of the major features 
of the program is the Hickam Field, 
which is nearly completed. It will be | 
the largest military air base under 
the United States flag. 








The Army Quiz 


(Score 10 for each answer. If 
you get seven right you’re doing 
pretty well. Nine is excellent. 


And ten!) 


2 


1. Before you enter the orderly 
room you should do one of the fol- 
lowing things: 

Remove your hat; knock; dis- 
arm; call your name; think up 


an excuse. 
* * 


2. You are in town in civilian 





clothes and you recognize an officer 
approaching. You: 
Run across the street; salute; 
say “Hello, sir’; nod; pass by. 
. 7 2 


3. While you are standing at ease 
in ranks an officer comes up and 





Army Watches New 


Syphilis Treatment 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A five 
by the United States Public Health 
Service, with the U. S. Army Sur- 
geon General and other Health 
agencies watching the results with 
great interest. 

The new treatment, developed at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital under supervision 
of Dr. George Baehr, has given satis- 
factory results in 83 percent of 86 
cases, it is stated. The treatment 
requires a continuous drop-by-drop 
flow of neoarsphenamine into the 
patient’s veins for five days. 

Officials in the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office declare that if the five- 
day treatment can be adopted for 
safe general use, one of the Army’s 
most complex medical problems will 
be simplified. Soldiers found to have 
syphilis now are hospitalized for as 
long as two weeks and after return 
to their units must continue treat- 
metns for 18 months. 

To verify the results obtained by 
the Mt. Sinai physicians, Dr. Harry 
Eagle of the U. S. Public Health 
Service is subjecting syphilitic rab- 
bits to the continuous intravenous 
drip treatment at the Johns Hopkins 





“We don’t give out information 


University. 


day cure for syphilis is being tested | 


|speaks to you. What do you do? 
Salute; fall down; come to at- 
tention; remain at ease. 

| o . > 


| 4. Suppose you are a private (and 


|you are, aren’t you?). What is the 

|proper way for you to walk with a 

' lieutenant? 

Arm in arm; walk on his left 

side; walk on his right; in the 

rear; anyway. 
. . 

5. You are under arms and you 
enter the Post YMCA. What do you 
do with your hat? 

Take it off; leave it on; lower 
the chin strap; check it at door. 
. 


6. A bunch of you are hanging 
around the entrance to the barracks 
and an officer comes along. You see 
him first. What’s your move? 

Hide behind the others; call, 
“Attention!” salute; walk away; 
shake hands with him. 

. . > 


7. What happens on every Ameri- 
can Army Post in the world at 12 
o’clock noon on July Fourth? 

Everybody eats; a 48-gun salute 
is fired; the flag is dipped; no- 
thing; the guard is changed. 

* . * 





8. How many guns are fired 
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spect 


Sub-Zero Flying 
School Set Up 
In Alaska 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Retu 
from an air tour of Alaskan 
bases, Congressional representa 
outlined a plan to train Army p 
to fly in sub-zero weather. The sc 
is being set up in Fairbanks, Al 
where the Army is establishi 
$4,000,000 air base recently au 
ized by Congress. 

Instruction in cold-weather fl 
will be given by CAA an@ pri 
pilots of the Pan-American 
Students will be taught such tri 
maneuvers as landing with skis 
stead of wheels, flying thru blin 
snow storms, and keeping the mo 
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running at 20 below. tang 
The inspection trip to Alaska a 
made by the democratic mem : 
of the House appropriations sub Fo! 
mittee which handles Army su At 
bills. They are Representatii Donov 
Snyder of Pennsylvania, Starnes§ he wa 
Alabama, Terry of Arkansas, corres 
Mahon of Texas. had j 
In addition to inspecting the “‘c@l the F: 
air base at Fairbanks, the legisl The 
also visited the larger base at § Unite 
chorage, where $13,000,000 is ba ough-j 
spent. colum 
“The whole trip was very enc@ resists 
aging,” Starnes said, “but it § under 
pressed us on the necessity for Wf they | 
the Navy and Army air corps to The 
busy protecting our great north§ made 
flank. With bases in Alaska @ yailab 
Hawaii we will be much strongem found 
Ph ao the Pacific.” follow 
——Suewe by Aeme Starnes declared that reports Amer 
——————= | Russia fortifying its hy Diome@ used 
Island, just a few miles across § that 
USHA To Construct Homes straits from U. S. territory, used 
false. cogni: 
For Defense Workers sled 
r . . a. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—More than F 
6000 homes for enlisted personnel of Canada’s War Memorial defer 
the Army and Navy and civilian Vimy Ridge Escapes Bom °°" 
workers are scheduled for construc- . . . 
tion by the U. S. Housing Authority OTTAWA — Since the fightin 
within the next 30 days. They will France Canadians have been wo 
be constructed in 16 different local- about Canada’s Great War Memo By 
ities. This work is being speeded up at Vimy Ridge. Reports had been 
to prevent any delay in army and ceived that it was badly damage Ad 
navy national defense preparations, | "°t wrecked, by German bombers} Polar 
The USHA stated there is a need Confirmation of these reports} land, 
. Pe ts Sve " S& sought by the Canadian Governm@ milits 
for 6334 dwelling units at army posts| and last week Prime Minister W In 
- Damage, Hoc ig « ae — ac- MacKenzie King announced to speec 
sles 1es yee ge os e construc- House of Commons that the m uniqt 
ion of 4900 homes, wiile the army| ment had not been damaged an@ whict 
nod eo tgam for 1434 homes at| jg stil] standing, graceful, towe were 
y | s. on the plain of Douai. tion 
USHA loan contracts for 1984 The British Air Ministry had § Spair 
low-rent dwellings at four naval sta-|tained recent photographs of place 
tions and one army post have been|memorial from the air and no mass 
approved by President Roosevelt.'age was visible. tank’ 
—_——— —————____———— were 
. . They 
Indian Troops Discard Bows and Arrows, speai 
ran 
Now Fight for Great White Father Nant 
CAMP BUREGARD, La.—Descendents of the earliest American milf “''Y- 
representatives of 28 Indian tribes, are among the troops assembled seer 
for Third Army maneuvers. The red men have left off the warpaint prt 
dress in the uniform prescribed by the Great White Father. They ay 
exchanged their bows and arrows for the rifle and machine gun. jos 
Indians are found in the units from several Western States. The larg .°°*° 
group is contained in the 179th and neve 
180th Infantry, 90th Brigade, of the Ye 


Oklahoma National Guard. These re- 
giments contain over 500 members 
of various tribes. 

They are particularly well adapted 
for scouting and when the 90th 
Brigade moved into maneuvers, one 
of the advanced scouts was Private 
Harry H. Tiger, a Creek. He is a 
descendant of a great tribal chief 
of the Creek nation. 


Many traditions and customs of the 
past are remembered by these men. 
They sometimes play Indian ball, a 
game combining the roughest fea- 
tures of lacrdsse and football. The 
blowgun, formerly used in hunting, 
is now employed in target practice. 
Stories of tribal migrations and 
wars, as told by the older generation, 
can readily be recalled by the In- 
dian soldiers. 

One Cherokee chief, Stand Watie, 
was a brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army, commanding a host 
of Indians. Now two of his des- 








salute to the Secretary of War? 
21 17 19 15 11. 
> > > 


9. Of course, everybody knows the 
American flag has white strip- 
es: 


4 5 


* 


6 


7 


* 


8 





in | 


10. And that the only time the 
American flag is ever dipped is on 
the following occasion: 

Fourth of July; Armistice Day; 


“Passing in Review’’; never; at 
& 


| Unknown Soldier’s Tomb. 
. - 7 


(Answers on Page 12) 


cendants are carrying on the m 
tary tradition. The pair, William 
Nolan Glory, are members of Cé 
pany M, 180th Infantry. 

Outanding among the oldti 
Cherokees was Chief Joseph Vz 
who had a magnificent two-s 
brick house at Spring Place, 
surrounded by fertile acres 
by his 200 slaves Lyman 
nephew of the chief, is also a m 
ger of Company M. 





t 
ti 


Lieut. E. G. McLemore, 18 
Infantry, is a descendant of J 
Ross, Cherokee chief who foun 


Chattanooga, Tenn., and who 
a personal friend of John How 
Payne. 

Company C of the 180th 
founded in 1924 at Chilocco, Ok 
and was recruited largely from 
dents at the Indian school th 
This company has one Indian offi 
and only two enlisted men of the 
pany of 83 are white. While 
unit has taken part in many h 
ard maneuvers, never has a ft 
dropped out of ranks because 
sickness or fatigue. There are J 
bably few companies able to m 
this record. The C. O. is Capt. 
S. Denman and Lieut. Nelson 
is his second in command. 

Indian troops made _ themsel 
useful in more ways than one du 
the World War. One time it 
found that the Germans were in 
cepting and decoding American 1 
sages. Indian soldiers were pl 
in that sector and they transmi 
messages in their native ton 
There was no further leak of 
formation. 
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ry Private Takes Command—for a While 


SAN FRANCISCO — Private Donald C. Cox of Fort Winfield 
Scott here suddenly got tired of saluting people and taking orders, 


and went AWOL in grand style. 


He popped up in Tucson, Ariz., posing as a lieutenant come to in- 
spect the municipal airport. There was a plan, he said, “to establish 
a southwestern base for military operations.” 

He talked of big things for Tucson and was treated as an honored 
guest—until a Chamber of Commerce official there became suspi- 
cious, investigated, and learned Cox’s mission was a hoax and that 


he was a deserter. 


_The government took Cox into custody. Among the charges facing 
him was that of obtaining money through a bogus check. 
officers said Cox deserted August 2 and was wanted on a bogus check 


charge here. 


To Weaken Neutral 





will appear in sive i 


Foreword by Secretary Knox: 


At my request, Col. William J. 
Donovan went to London. In London 
he was met by the veteran foreign 
correspondent Edgar Mowrer, who 
had just reached London following 
the French debacle. 

These two men, on behalf of the 
United States, made the most thor- 
ough-going survey of German fifth- 
column methods used in weakening 
resistance of possible enemies and 
undermining the morale of countries 
they proposed to attack. 

The results of this careful study, 
made with every official source a- 
vailable to these two men, is to be 
found in the series of articles which 
follow. They are designed to make 
Americans fully conscious of methods 
used by the totalitarian powers, so 
that if or when such methods are 
used here they will instantly be re- 
cognized for what they are and their 
effect nullified. 

I regard defense against possible 
enemy propaganda as second only to 
defense against enemy armaments. 

Frank Knox 
Secretary of the Navy 
* * * 


By Col. William J. Donovan and 
Edgar Mowrer 

Adolf Hitler’s blitz-conquests of 
Poland, of Norway, of Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, and France are 
military masterpieces. 

In all secrecy and with incredible 
speed the Nazi leader built up a 
unique military machine, beside 
which all other armies in the world 
were obsolete. Basing his organiza- 
tion upon experience acquired in 
Spain during the civil war, Hitler 
placed at the head of his mobilized 
Masses a modern “airplane plus 
tank’’ spearhead. The German masses 
not particularly impressive. 
They did not need to be. It was the 
spearhead of 50,000 men that beat 
France. 

To his superior striking power the 
Nazi leader added surprise and auda- 
city. Equipping dive bombers with 
noise makers sounds childish, but 
against green troops it worked. By 
striking suddenly, fiercely and with- 
out regard for his own immediate 
losses, Hitler gained an initiative he 


'@ never lost. 


Yet no amount of genius would 


Even in jail, Cox was unsquelchable. 
at a preliminary hearing before the U. S. Commissioner in Arizona. 
He explained he had been “admitted to the bar in Missouri.” 


German Fifth Columnists Worked 








Resistance to Blitzkrieg 


Following is the first of four articles made public by Secretary of the 
Navy Knox as part of the national defense program. 


Fort Scott 


He acted as his own counsel 


Peoples’ 


The other articles 





have accomplished what the Germans 
accomplished in so short a time with- 
out two other elements. These were 
the Germans abroad and sympathiz- 
ers in the victim countries. 

Everyone understands the role 
played by the Sudetan Germans in 
the destruction of Czechoslovakia. 
While claiming to be loyal citizens 
of the new state, an active minority 
of the Germans was really working 
for its destruction. 

As in Czechoslovakia, so in Poland. 
There a tiny minority, probably 
about a million in all, while claiming 
to be loyal to Warsaw, were prepar- 
ing to stab Poland in the back. Di- 
rected by the German Gestapo, or- 
ganized into political groups, the 
Deutsch Vereiningung and the Young 
German Party, the minority leaders 
found means of terrorizing or other- 
wise inducing practically all the 
Germans to become spies and agents. 
As industrialists, commercial travel- 
ers, waiters, barbers, taxi drivers, 
they wormed their way into Polish 
life. Some 10,000 were actually 
trained in special camps in Germany 
to be forerunners, agents and guides 
to the invading army columns. The 
Germans were informed of the Polish 
military movements more quickly 
than the Polish commanders. 

Quarrel Pickers 

On the eve of the war these spe- 
cially coached Germans, acting under 
direct orders from Berlin, picked 
quarrels with Poles in order to create 
frontier and other “incidents.” Other 
Germans disguised as Polish soldiers 
spread panic through the villages. 
Germans speaking Polish issued false 
instructions and orders to the people 
by wireless. Still others remainded 
deep behind the lines and from there 
signaled objectives and instructions 
to German air men. 

Germans have admitted that two 
weeks more of resistance by the 
Polish armies would have exhausted 
the German blitz units and made a 
long and exhaustive campaign nec- 
assary. 

Practically no Germans lived in 
Norway. But if the Norwegians had 
been suspicious of all Germans, in- 
cluding German visitors, Norway 
might not be occupied today. 





Trondheim, Bergen and Stavenger, 





“I always WAS curious about these tornados!” 
Jacunski in Air Corps News Letter 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Army is going to put heavier guns 
in aircraft, according to a copyright- 
ed story in the New York Times. 
The War Department is now nego- 
tiating with General Motors and 
Chrysler Corporation for the opera- 
tion of two plants. They will be 
built within a year at a cost of $14,- 
000,000. 

The facts were given by the chief 
of ordnance, Maj.-Gen. C. M. Wes- 
son, who appeared before the House 
committee on the second defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

General Wesson said experience in 
Europe has shown that 37-mm can- 





U. S. To Build Big Guns For Army Planes; 
Negotiations Under Way With Auto Firms 








non are necessary for American fight- 
ing planes. They now use .30 and 
-50 calibre machine guns. The 37- 
mm gun is similar to the Army’s 
antitank gun, now in use. 

“We have been putting machine 
guns on them and we still intend to 
put machine guns on them,” General 
Wesson explained, “but the informa- 
tion from abroad indicates that they 
are building planes more ruggedly all 
the time and putting armor on them. 
In some cases you have got to hit 
them with a larger projectile.” 

General Wesson said he expected 
contracts on the two new plants to 


be let by September 1. Meanwhile, 


the War Department is getting some 
of the guns built by the endix 
Corporation in New Jersey. The 
Army prefers that additional plant 


space be constructed in the Mid 
rather than on the East coast. 


by the Colt Arms Co., the 
said. This company received an ad- ™ 
ditional $2,000,000 order this week, | 
er " facilities were limited, | 
added. 


two or three years to build all 
of this type necessary. 
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Some 37-mm guns are bein 
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Officials estimate it would take 
guns | 











“LIKE FATHER 
the male line of the Ackerman 
(center), and his sons, Arthur 
of the 105th F. A., 26th Division of the New York National 


Guard. The boys are PFCs, but 





” A liking for Army life runs through 


it 


family. Sgt. Joseph Ackerman 
(left) and Nat are all members 


hope to work up, just like Pop. 
—Photo by Acme 





with air fields whose possession later 
enabled the Germans to fight off the 
Allies, fell to attacks by German 
soldiers hidden in the holds of mer- 
chant ships anchored in the fjords or 
moored off the quayside. 


Rotten In Denmark 


There is no evidence that the Ger- 
mans in Denmark took any consider- 
able part in the actual German con- 
quest of that country. It is certain, 
however, that German agitators in 
Schlesvig, numerous German agents 
in Copenhagen disguised as news- 
paper men, business men and diplo- 
mats, by their constant threats and 
interference with the Danish govern- 
ment had produced a state of mind 
bordering on terror that contributed 
to drive any thought of real resist- 
ance from the Danish mind. 
Germans hidden in barges seized 
the Moordyke Bridge in Holland, 
which enabled the German invaders 
to turn the Dutch defenses from the 
south. This was decisive. But 120,- 
000 Germans resident in the little 
country. occupied a _ considerable 
share of the Dutch armed forces and 
made conquest that much easier. The 
120,000 occupied their leisure in pro- 
paganda and espionage for the Nazis. 
Two hundred and fifty enjoyed extra- 
territorial privileges as members of 
the German legation in The Hague 
alone, without counting the officials 
in the various consulates. Fifty or 
a hundred so-called newspaper men 
spent most of their time wandering 
the country bent on strategic and 
economic research. German servants 
nearly everywhere carefully amassed 
bits of conversation or copied private 
papers. 

They Shot Them Down 

When Hitler finally struck, the 
120,000 turned on their placid hosts 
and, where they could, shot them 
down. 


Practically all produced red identi- 
fication cards which procured them 
the respect and cooperation of the 
German officers. In Rotterdam they 
utilized private wireless senders sup- 
plied by the Nazi party. Everywhere 
they served as guides and advisers 
for parachutists and it was no fault 
of theirs that the Queen of Holland, 
the members of the Dutch govern- 
ment and a selected list of patriotic 
Dutchmen were not all seized by air 
raiders and taken to Germany the 
first day of attack. 

The 60,000 Germans living in Bel- 
gium do not seem to have taken any 
particular part in the  treasonable 
failure to destroy the bridges over 
the Albert Canal, Belgium’s first and 
chief line of defense, thanks to which 








both Belgium and Holland were 
doomed to easy conquest. There 


was no need for them. The thou- 
sands of dissatisfied Flemings of the 
Dinase (Dietsche Nationale Solidar- 
isten) and the members of Leon 
Degrelle’s Rexist Party saw to that. 
But the 60,000, reinforced by the 
usual diplomatic, newspaper, artis- 
tic and business propaganda and es- 
pionage corps from Germany, play- 
ed a powerful part in building up and 
financing these treasonable Belgian 
organizations, and in influencing im- 
portant persons in a sense favorable 
to Germany. The final astounding 
decision of King Albert to surrender 
in full battle cannot be ascribed to 
purely Belgian influences. 


Nor, in France, would the decision 
of Petain, Weygand, Baudoin and 
Laval to lay down their arms and 
seek salvation in French submission 
to the Nazis have been possible 
without the long and tireless activ- 
tiy in that country of such German 
“intellectuals’”’ as Frederich Sieburg 
and Otto Abetz, recent Nazi appoin- 
tee to the German ambassadorship at 
Vichy. 

There was no chance for the Ger- 
mans in Great Britain to show their 
hand. In the first place, Britain’s 
island situation saved it from any 
surprise attack. And secondly, the 
British Secret Service had, for a 
long time, been fully aware of the 
dangers. In the first 24 hours of the 
war, some 400 German Nazi agents 
were put out of the way. The whole 
number of Hitler-Germans were then 
either expelled or arrested and a 
great number of the anti-Hitlerian 
German refugees as well—some say 
up to 90 per cent. 





New Air Gun Fires 
10,000 Bullets 
A Minute 


half-inch ball bearings for bullets, | 
inventors of a compressed air gun / 
demonstrated their weapon which | 
they claim will shoot 10,000 times a 
minute, and possibly many more. ( 


pierced airplane armor plate and | 
split a three-inch oak plank. 
steel balls shot out so quickly they | 
struck brilliant sparks from each) 
other at the targets. The gun made 
only a gentle hissing noise. 


fore. Instruments indicated the air! 
pressure was 150 pounds a square 
inch. The inventors said 2000 pounds | 
pressure would be feasible. ) 


are the inventors. 


with a hose could knock down a div- 
ing plane with this gun,”’ Hale said. * 


Women Want Army 
Status In Wartime 


physicians in wartime was the sub- 
ject of an address made by Dr. Eli- 
zabeth Hohl, president of the Los 
Angeles branch of the American 
Medical Women’s Association, speak- 
ing before the state convention of 
the 
Council. 


can women’s hospitals in Europe and 
discussed other work done in war’ 
time by ‘women physicians. In her 
talk she proposed that women be giw 
en army status if they are called up-! 
on to offer their services to the’ 
government in wartime. She added, 
however, that this will be impossible 
without 
since women are not allowed in the 
army or navy, “and we ought to do 
something about it.”’ 


WPA Sets Up $80,000 
To Improve War College 


College is slated for a facelifting. 
An i 
building, grounds and facilities 
the college is included in a list of 
$7,225,306 in WPA defense projects 
announced by Col. F. C. Harrington, 
commissioner 


spend $11,467 on a project to recata- 
logue more than 2,000,000 maps in 
the War Department’s 
Many of these maps will have to be 
translated into English. 


the map collection 
workers will be carefully chosen with 
regard to the loyalty and patriotism. 


























































LOS ANGELES,, Calif. — With 


At 100 feet the ball bearings | 
The | 


The gun muzzle failed to heat and ' 
was as cool after the firing as be-/ 


William B. Hale and Durand Beam’ 


“Anyone who can spray plants 





LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Women 


California Business Women’s 


She gave a picture of the Ameri- 


constitutional amendment 








WASHINGTON—The Army War 


80,000 project for impro 





In addition, the District WPA will’ 


collection. 





Since much of the information in 
is confidential, 
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Lessons of Ruined Europe Plain to U. S., 
Says Gen. Fox Conner, Outlining Needs 


Vital lessons that the United 
States should learn from Europe’s 
war are pointed out here by an out- 
standing American military author- 
ity. Gen. Conner was Gen. Pershing’s 
operations officer during the entire 
period of American participation in 
the World War. Before he retired in 
1939, he was stationed at Boston as 
commander of the First Corps Area. 


By MAJ. GEN. FOX CONNER 
U. S. A., Retired 

NEW YORK, July 27—For the 
first time in its history, in time of 
peace, the American people are 
aroused to the necessity of arming 
against war. It is the unmistakable 
determination of the people so to 
prepare as to be ready to meet any 
and all combinations against it. 

Some confusion exists however, as 
to the kind and degree of prepara- 
tion that is necessary. 

In spite of the driveling of some 
self-styled military pow Bn and 
o her sensation-mongers, preparation 
fer the serious business of war is to 

» based on the solid ground of past 
experience, rather than on the fer- 

le imagination of some would-be 
Jales Verne or Edgar Rice Bur- 
r oughs. 


Inventive genius is vital, but its 
irventions must be tested in the 
light of experience and practical 
knowledge, and not in the half-baked 
theories of a Liddell Hart. 

Credits Successes to Morale 

Unfortunately we do not yet know 
th detailed lessons of the present 
War, and the urgency of our needs 
does not permit our awaiting them. 
In any event, we know enough of 
the present war to be able to outline 
— — lessons. 

mong these lessons we may note: 
First: The idea that a war A. be 
won by a _pure defense, or without 
hting, is thoroughly exploded. 

Is is to our great advantage, for 
the American spirit is nothing if not 
ve. 

ond: Arms and uipment 
must be fully abreast of Ge deren 
ment of modern science; nothing less 
_will suffice. In a mechanized age 
an army not fully up to date is noth- 
“, but “cannon-fodder.” 
hird: As the machine dominates 
more and more the army’s equip- 
ment, so does the importance of 
man increase. The engineer of a 
modern express train must be more 
highly trained and more intelligent 

n a one-horse plough boy. 

Fourth- Discipline and morale 
have not only retained but have in- 
creased their importance. If these 
crack, as they evidently did in the 
French 9th Army between Sedan and 
Namur, and the army decides to run 
away, run it will in spite of arms, 
equipment, agreeements, honor or 
anything else. 

"ifth : To date the German suc- 
eesses in the war have been due more 
to the spirit and morale of the Ger- 
man Armies and the skillful coordi- 
pation of every available means to 
secure the advance of the foot sol- 
‘lier than to the up-to-date equipment 
«mployede. 

Nothing to Fear in Numbers 

Insofar as material is concerned 
the Congress appears to be thor- 
oughly alive to the necessities. There 
have, however been some indications 
of a belief that material can replace 

rsonnel. Nothing could be farther 
rom the truth. Man is needed to 
serve the machine and as the machine 
becomes more powerful so must the 
training, skill, morale and discipline 
of the man increase. Moreover, if 
the enemy is so inconsiderate (as he 
will be) as to limit his machines only 

his manpower, so must we be 
prepared to utilize all our resources. 

In numbers of men fit for military 
Service we have nothing to fear from 
any of the nations of the earth nor 
from any probable combination there- 
of. Nor do we have to yield to any 
race on earth in the individual ca- 
cety of our men. But mere num- 

rs of men, however superior the 
capacity of the individuals, are only 
worth considering as potential or 
ultimate resources. Untrained and 
unorganized masses are of no more 
immediate value in the national de- 
fense than is the unharnessed stream 
in the supply of power. 

All things tend to move in cycles 
and it may well be that we are ap- 
proaching another era in which a 
comparatively small but carefully se- 
lected and highly-trained professional 
army may duplicate the feats of the 
Roman legions at the height of their 

er. However that may be it is 
certain that the future will make ever 
oer demands on organization and 
ning. 

Even now the proper training of 
the enlisted man for combat requires 
&@ minimum of a year of unremitting 
work. The creation of an organiza- 

on requires a far longer time. But 
the training of enlisted men and even 
the creation of an organization are 
ple things when compared with 


preparation of an officer. The 


| oceans, 


one indispensable thing in the prepa- 
ration of officers is service with 
troops. 

Adequate Troops Necessary 


We must therefore have an ade- 
quate number of troops, not merely 
to ensure the training of the indi- 
vidual soldier, but to secure the nec- 
essary organizations with their tra- 
ditions of morale and discivline, and 
above all, to secure the trained offi- 
cers without whom the modern army 
cannot exist, let alone defend its 
country. 

This need, together with the vital 
necessity that we have immediately 
available at the outbreak of war a 
certain minimum force, are the broad 
factors which determine the peace- 
time strength at which our armies 
should be maintained. If we are to 
adopt the underlying principles of 
the “totalitarian defense,” we must 
also provided an army sufficiently 
large to assure that all the men need- 
ed within a year of the outbreak of 
war shall pass through the-ranks in 
time of peace. 

Our experience in the World War 
must be consulted if we are to find 
a sound basis upon which to develop 
plans for organizing and training the 
officers and men who are to form 
our armies in the event of another 
conflict. 

We entered the World War with 
about 15,000 Regular and National 
Guard officers. Of these only a few 
more than 5000 were Regular of- 
of over two years’ experience. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, our armies num- 
bered over 189,000 officers and more 
than 3,500,000 enlisted men. The 
all-but-miraculous effort revealed by 
these figures is a constant induce- 
ment to us to be content with self- 
congratulation. We do not like to 
remember that we had to attempt the 
training of officers before we could 
undertake even the most elementary 
training of large numbers of men. 

Favors Conscription 

Even less popular is the bare truth 
that most of our combat emergency 
officers had to be trained in some one 
narrow specialty and none of them 
could receive that thorough, all- 
round training which should be de- 
manded of every officer who leads 
men in battle. When a life-time of 
preparation does not insure against 
failure in the stress of battle, it is 
little short of murder to send men 
into battle under untrained leaders. 

The recital of such facts and such 
reflections might continue indefi- 
nitely, but we can already anticipate 
the question: If all this is true, how 
was it that our Armies in France 
were successful? The answer is that 
we never fought as an Army until 17 
months after we declared war. We 
were fortunate in having Allies to 
hold the line for us while we pre- 
pared. 

Few doubt that in another great 
war we shall raise our troops through 
some form of selective service law. 
But few stop to think that in 1917 it 
was some six weeks after we declared 
war that the Selective Service act 
became law. It was five months 
after we declaréd war before we 
could call the first men to the colors 
under the Selective Service act. 

Such a delay might well prove fa- 
tal in another war. The only way of 
avoiding such delay is to place the 
necessary laws on the statute books 
in time of peace. 

Men Must Be Trained 

But even this is not enough. The 
men needed within the first year of 
war must be trained in peace time. 
Thus we must have not only the men 
initially needed, but the men needed 
for replacements during the first 
year of the war. Nothing is more 
vital in war than immediately avail- 
able replacements, and nothing is 
more likely to be underestimated. 

Since the World War there has 
been a rather general agreement 
among our best-qualified officers that 
our minimum instant defense needs 
at the outbreak of war is about one 
million men. This force is considered 
essential to hold our main ports and 
to protect our vital centers while we 
mobilize for war. 

Considered in the light of our 
enormous coastline, fronting on two 
and our overseas posses- 
sions, this estimate is in no wise 
extravagant. Adding 100 percent 
replacements, we reach a figure of 
two million men who must be im- 
mediately available. 

we are to undertake the 
“hemisphere defense” our  provi- 
sions of manpower must be enor- 
mously increased. 


There is but one solution: Selec- 


tive training in peace time (Regular | 


and National Guard) of at least one 
million men; all men, Guard as well 
as Regular, to have a minimum of 
one year’s actual training in Regu- 
lar units. That, and a _ two-ocean 
Navy, is the price of security. It is 
infinitely cheaper than the - 
anc 





Poland, Denmark, Belgium 
France are paying. 








READY FOR FAST GETA 











WAY ?—Trooper George Kohl- 


haas figures a fast horse is a good thing to have between your 
knees when you start blowing a bugle. He’s rousing Troop K, 
104th Cavalry, 22nd Pennsylvania Division, for assembly. 


—Photo by Acme 





largely because the U. S. fleet is in 
W. W. Chaplin said that when the fleet 


As for the Army in Hawaii wrote 
Chaplin, it may be big enough and 
brave enough for any emergency, 
but it is definitely hamstrung at the 
present time by lack of modern 
equipment. 
It is equipped like an army of 
World War vintage and would not 
stand a chance against any modern 
armed force. Scofield Barracks on 
Oahu Island quarters 30,000 sol- 
diers, drilled in the ways of defense, 
trained to meet an invader. But 
these thousands of men are not 
armed to meet invaders as invaders 
are armed today. 
No Garands 

The Army in Hawai is motorized 
and can move swiftly from place to 
place. But when it gets there it 
hasn’t the necessary equipment to 
do a job. 

This Army 
Garand rifles. 
armored cars. 
late-model 90 


has none of the new 

It has no tanks, no 

It has none of the 
mm antiaircraft guns. 
The strate of the Army here 
is based on the fact that Oahu is 
cut off by two mountain ranges 
which dictate that landings must be 
made at Honolulu or directly across 
the island. Oahu is the only island 
the Army plans to defend in case 
of aggression. Therefore the Army 
is held at the center of the island, 
ready to rush to one side or the 
other. 

In the antiaircraft section there 
are 100 mobile modern searchlights, 
but there are only 24 mobile AA 
guns. All of these are 75s. Army 





Of Hawaii’s total population of 
411,485, one third (153,539) are 
Japanese. There has been a steadily 
increasing infiltration of Japanese in 
recent years. 


ional committees have declared them 
outmoded. 


The Hawaiian air force—Army 
and Navy—is so far merely a skele- 
ton on which service chiefs hope to 
build an adequate defense force. At 
the present time the Army has about 
about 250, counting the ones on 
airplane carriers. That’s a fairly 
adequate air fleet, providing the 
plans are of the latest model. 

But the Army level bombers are 
at least four years old, far older 
than those America sold to the Brit- 
ish recently. Neither Army nor Navy 
planes have armor plating, self-seal- 
ing gasoline tanks, or bulletproof 
glass. 

Millions of dollars are being pour- 
ed into airport construction at Hick- 
man Field Field, the Army’s air 
base, but there is almost no evidence 
of new flying equipment. There are 
not enough planes and those on 
|hand are not modern. 
| This explanation was given 
Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 
|mander of the Army 
| Hawaii: 
“The 











by 
com- 
air force in 


air bases now built or un- 


price | der construction will have cost about 


$50,000,000. The planes we have 
now are about four years old. That 





SE LL 
officers testifying before Congress- 


Navy Mighty But Army Lacks 
Modern Equipment In Hawaii 


WASHINGTON—A reporter who went to Hawaii and inspected defenses 
is telling the world the islands comprise the greatest fortress in history— 


the vicinity. 


In the first of a series of articles, International New Service Writer 


streams out of Honolulu for excercises 


it leaves nothing behind but a skeleton defense of the American mainland. 





is because we get planes after they 
have been in service on the main- 
land about a year to get the bugs 
out of them. So, thus far we have 
not any armored planes, any self- 
sealing tanks, any bulletproof glass. 
Those are new developments and 
they haven’t come to us yet.” 
The air force boasts easily, 
present, only about ammunition. One 
high official said: 

“We have bombs enough to last 
virtually years, all buried under- 
ground.” 


Build Defenses Underground 

Underground facilities in Hawaii 
are not going to be restricted to the 
burial of bombs, however. The first 
of a contemplated series of under- 
ground plane hangars is already 
being planned. Such hangars would 
be connected with runways for 


at 
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West Coast Plane 
Crashes Laid To 3 
Sabotage 


OGD. 
LOS ANGELES. Calif. — Chai le of tl 
man Martin Dies, of the Committe | 









































on Un-American Activities, conduc Ame! 
ing a secret session here, learne he Met 
from witnesses that recent crashes offto the 


military planes during test flights i 
this area may be due to sabotage. 
After disclosing the testimony, h 


science 
achieve 


added: “If these charges, made b One 
witnesses under oath, can be proved#s the tri 
they will result in criminal indictg Here : 


ments.”’ divisions 


He also said an official of a locagpitted ay 
airplane factory knew of severagiew tria 
Communists and Nazis in his employghe most 
but did not discharge them becaus@levised f 


tion in 
sion. 
The 1 
first of 
jivision. 
yolved c! 
pf oper 
one of 
yould h 
80-horse 
yon. 


he wanted to keep them under hi 
eyes. 

Dies said when he returns té 
Washington he will ask Congress for 
an additional appropriation of $60, 
000 with which to investigate sub 
versive activities on the Pacifi¢ 
Coast. 





New Pursuit School Under 
Construction In Alabama 


SELMA, Ala. — Construction work 
on the huge pursuit school of the 


One §& 
mobility. 
rriangle 
day tl 


Army’s Southeastern air training velling « 
base is under way. The site is about], ys. 1 
four miles south of this Alabama§oe pan 
community. aesar 
A detachment of 121 officers andko be gi 


men have arrived to set up camp on 
the 1900-acre area and to safeguardfyisj 
the government properties. This unit 
is the first to establish itself at the 
site of the new airdrome. It came 
from Maxwell Field, Montgomery 
headquarters of the Southeast airjs 
base. 


The pursuit school will be a major 
unit of the Southeast training center. 
By Feb. 15, when pursuit training Enli 
scheduled to be in full swing, the 
personnel is expected to include 682 
enlisted men, two school squadron Kno 
of 200 men each, 47 flying instruc- 
tors and officers for the enlisted 
personnel. Equipment will consist of 
82 pursuit planes and 28 advanced 
training planes. Col. Vincent N. Dix- 
on will command the pursuit school. 


Men 
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speedy take-offs and would be care- 
fully camouflaged to protect them 
from being spotted easily from sea 
or sky. 

The more remote islands of the 
Hawaiian group are being developed 
as auxiliary bases from which flying 
transports could operate. These huge 
planes would carry special shock 
troops to any part of the islands} , ;, 
where an emergency existed. ee os 





WASHINGTON, D. C.— Thirty- 
eight school squadrons and six spe- 
cial air base groups will be formed 
by the Army Air Corps during the 
next two months, the War Depart- 
ment announced Thursday. 


Each squadron will have approxi- 
mately 480 enlisted men. They will 
be located permanently at 14 dif- 
ferent stations in the conginental 
United States. 

The formation of the units, which 
are needed to help conduct Air 
Corps school training activities in- 
cident to the Army expansion pro- 
gram, will begin immediately. It is 
planned that they will be completed 
on or about November 1, 1940. The 
new units and their permanent lo- 
cations are: 


Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center, 82nd School Squad- 
ron, 83rd School Squadron, ax- 
well Field, Ala.; 6th School Squad- 
ron, 7th School Squadron, 8th 
School Squadron, 32rd School Squad- 
ron, Chanute Field, Ill. 


9th School Squadron, 10th School 


Squadron, 33rd School Squadron, 
Lowry . Field, Colo.; 11th School 
Squadron, 12th School Squadron, 


13th School Squadron, 34th School 
School Squadron, 4th School Squad- 
ron, 45th School Squadron, Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex.; 63d Air Base 
Group (Special), 65th School Squad- 
ron, 66th School Squadron, Brooks 
Field, Tex.; 

Headkuarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, West Coast Air Corps 
Training Center, 78th School Squad- 
ron, 79th School Squadron, Moffett 
|Field, Calif.; 66th Air Base Group 
(Special), 84th School 
85th School Squadron, 86th School 
| Squadron, Montgomery Airport, Ala. 
64th Air Base Group (Special), 





67th School Squadron, 68th School 
San Angelo, Tex.; 68th 
(Special), 


Sqaudron, 


Air Base Group 80th 


[Army Air Expansion Starts Nov. 1 
With 38 Schools, 6 Base Groups 
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School Squadron, 81st School Squad- 
ron, Stockton, Calif.; 67th Air Base 
Group (Reinforced) (Special), Sel- 


i Ala 
School 





ma, Ala. and Elgin Field, 
90th School Squadron, 92nd 
Squadron, Selma, Ala. 














87th School Squadron, 88th School} (™m, 
Squadron, 89th School Squadron, | Unite 
Barksdale Field, La.; 65th Air Base | Depar 
Group (Special), 69th School Squad- | Gover 
ron, 70th School Squadron, 7ist Th 
School Squadron, send School aad 
Squadron, Ellington Field, Tex. Unite. 
time 
outlyi 
Famed Star Spangled Buoy mane 
. . ¥ t e A 
Is Missing Now From — 
sonne 
Chesapeake Bay ~— 
BALTIMORE — That missing os 
red, white and blue “Star Span- [4 , 
gled Buoy” really is missing. tivitic 
It marked the spot where Fran- Train 
cis Scott Key’s ship was anchored the f 
when he wrote the national anthem et 
during the British bombardment Its 
of Fort McHenry in 1814. 190,7 
Coast Guardsmen and lighthouse the 1 
officials say the buoy never was fic, bs 
there at all. Old yachtsmen declare }*!er 
they have seen it, but differ about we 
the dates. meee 
However, Capt. W. H. Riehl says | , Si 
that, as master of a tugboat, he aio 
placed the buoy in Chesapeake Bay | * il 
during the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” centennial in 1914. At p 
000 : 
One-Man Raid on British Defense 
LONDON—For bouncing lumps yy 
of coal off the steel helmets of an ] Arm 
antiaircraft gun crew while under § mini 
the influence of liquor, Edward § area 
Latham, a seaman, was fined five T 
pounds. Becc 
—_— —— SE ————w 
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le of the Far West or a 


9 the crude, 
science of war 
achievement. 

One of the results, 


s the triangular division. 


Here at Ogdensburg, the square 
livisions of the Sotiennt Gennd were 
pitted against the Regular Army’s 
new triangle, which promises to be 
e most crushing instrument ever 
fevised for battle. The one in oper- 
tion in this area is the First Divi- 
sion. 

The new triangular division is, 
first of all, a completely motorized 
jivision. This motorization has in- 
yolved changing almost every detail 
pf operation. To have motorized 
one Of the World War divisions 
vould have been like installing an 
B0-horsepower motor in a hay wa- 


yon. 
It Rolls Fast 

One great advantage sought was 
mobility. This is attained. ' The 
riangle can cover more ground in 
day than the square division, tra- 
yelling on foot, can advance in ten 
days. To acquire this mobility the 
ge-hallowed “square tactics’? which 
aesar used against the Gauls had 
0 be given up. 
Everything, from company to di- 
vision, is built up in groups of three. 
hree platoons continue to make a 
ompany as before, but now three 
egiments make a brigade and three 
brigades make a' division. Presum- 
ably, when it is carried that far, 


rude ages for in 





. S. Army's Deadly Triangle Division 
s Next War's Newest and Most 


Powerful Offensive Weapon 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—In the next war there may be a bat- 
é _& battle of Maryland. 

American troops will engage in no more small affairs like 

he Meuse-Argonne offensive. Engagements of that sort belong 

has kept abreast of the other branches of human 


planned for this new type of battlefield, 


ree divisions will make am armythe desperately resisting enemy—if 


the intervening 20 years the 





and armies themselves may be built 
up in the form of the same mystic 
triangle to constitute expeditionary 
forces. 

With this arrangement, all en- 
gagements will be triangular en- 
gagements. The commanding gen- 
eral has many ways in which he can 
dispose troops so constituted. He can 
turn the point of the triangle against 
the enemy for blitzkrieg advances. 
The Germans did that in going 
through the Low Countries and in 
northern France. Or with an easy 
maneuver he can switch the base 
of the triangle to the fore to crush 
stubborn resistance. He can _ shift 
the scheme back and forth as the 
tide of battle shifts over a far--flun 
front. Always he has the point of 
the triangle in three directions. 

Enemy Is Disappointed 

In the old days the arrangement 
was in groups of fours, eounliy two 
in front of the others. It made for 
clumsy maneuvering. But maneuver- 
ing with foot soldiers, slow trucks 
and elephantine artillery was clumsy 
at best. The scheme probably made 
little difference in times when the 
idea was to “fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer.” 


With triangular tactics you leave 
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Hfor all of that and more 


Enlisted Men of Arm 


By 2nd Lt. Richard M. Marsha 


pheming the oil splattered cowling, 


nows through beautifully colored 
pictures and brilliantly written arti- 
cles the accomplishments of these 
men. 


I in no way want to detract from 
the excellent and continuous com- 
ment done on the officer personnel, 
is well 
earned, but if I may I would dedi- 
cate these few lines to those men less 
written of, less gaudily pictured in 
the public eye. There is a difference, 


Know Their Stuff And Do It 


yet doing the job at hand completely and with pride. 
These men I speak of are the enlisted men of the U. S. Army Air 


y Air Corps 


ll In Air Corps News Letter 


duplicate copies, the relentless sun, 





down sincere commendation. This is 
no bouquet. 

Responsibility Is the Soldier’s 

If the public has some idea of the 
vast amount of maintenance needed 
to keep the Army of the United 
States up to a required standard and 
multiplied that a thousand fold, the 
story of the Air Corps maintenance 
problem might be written into their 
minds. 

The burden of this work falls on 
a group of men who must do each 
job perfectly and unselfishly. The 





avast difference, between throwing 
the proverbial bouquet and setting 


responsibility, of course, rests on the 


174th Will Recruit 


BUFFALO—Recruiting to bring 
the 174th Infantry up to full peace- 
time strength is expected to begin 
here as soon as the regiment returns 
rom maneuvers at Ogdensburg. The 
entire 44th will seek 3000 recruits for 
its New York and New Jersey units. 





he clings to the old methods—train- 
ing his guns on empty fields and 
protesting “It aint fair” when you 
cut his communications behind him. 
__In the new division nobody walks 
if there is any possibility of riding. 
The single reconnaissance troop at- 
tached to each division carries about 
50 horses—in trailers. 

Army officers are confident that 
the division can get anywhere. They 
have given it severe road tests with- 
out any failure. Take, for example, 
one “problem” worked out in Geor- 
gia last winter. It was to “cross an 
impassable swamp through the mid- 
dle of which runs an unfordable 
river.” There were not even cow- 
paths through this 40-mile swamp. 
Infantry hardly could have struggled 
through and horses would ‘lave 
quickly mired. They would have had 





to be shot and their equipment 
abandoned. The motorized infantry 
went through without losing a single 
truck. 

It’s Very Simple 
It doesn’t sound so much like a 
fairy story when you know how it 
was done. There were considerable 
stretches which the trucks could plow 
through at a fair rate of speed. At 
other times they became mired in 
mud so that their wheels were com- 
pletely buried and even the bodies 
were sinking. 
Each truck carries as part of its 
standard equipment a long cable 
and a winch. It is only necessary 
to rig this to a stout tree and run 
the winch with the truck motor. 
Literally, the truck is made to pull 
itself out. As for woods, simply go 
around them. If an enemy is in 
there, let them stay there. 
The triangular division at full war 
strength has 12,000 men. Its peace- 
time strength never runs beyond 
3000. There is one less regiment 
than the square division. Not so 
many men are needed for manpower, 
without contributing anything to 
fighting power. These _ reductions 
eliminate a lot of odd jobs. The 
World War divisions of 30,000 men 
will be extinct as the dodo when 
they face the battle requirements 
of today. 

Where Will It End? 

In other words, it seems, the fight- 
ing power of the American Army 
can be doubled without adding a 
single recruit. 

But it automatically enlarges the 
scope of war. An army of that 
kind must have space in which to 
operate. That was one reason for 
the German invasion of the Low- 
lands. lt isn’t ideally fitted for 
pint-sized battles—so it eliminates 
pint-sized battles. It can determine 
the scope of war, not be limited by 
it. 
And if this sort of thing keeps up, 
even the Battle of France may be- 
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From New York Daily News 





Let’s Hope Things Won’‘t Be Like 
Last Time They Called “No. 258” 


Millions of Americans reading 
about Army plans for conscription 
are remembering a day 23 years ago 
this summer. On that day Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker drew a 
small capsule from a glass bowl and 
an aide called out: 

“Number 258.” 

So began the American draft for 
World War 1. Within ten days, one 
of the holders of registration card 
numbered 258 was in the Army. 

If Congress passes the selective 
service bill thousands of men not 
born by 1917 or too young to re- 
member probably will go through the 
same thing within the next 14 
months. 

It was a tense moment when Baker 





ceivably end in Battles of the United 
States or Battles of South America. 
In that case, the model of the 





come picayune in the history books. 





(Continued on Page 10) 


The advances of science to greater 
and greater mobility might con- 


Marne would be as obsolete as the 





model of Bunker Hill. 





drew that number. After the an- 
nouncement, scores* of reporters 
dashed for the door to flash the 
news to 3,000,000 people who were 
registered for the first draft. It 
meant a call to arms for 1,000,000 
men. 


That lottery began at 9 a. m. and 
didn’t end until 5 p. m. next day. 
Many more numbers were called. 
Press associations wires carried al- 
most no other news. The numbers 
filled column upon column of small 
type in newspapers. It was the big- 
gest news of the day. 


It was a simple matter to register 
the men between 21 and 31. Under | 
the plan recruits passed through 
polling booths all over the country 
within 18 days of the plan becoming 
law. But lack of preparation post- 
poned for two months the first ship- 
ment of men to Army barracks. 





THE UNITED STAT 


ES ARMY TODAY 


2. The Regular Army 





(Material from “The Army of the 
United States’, prepared by the War 
Department and published by the 
Government Printing Office.) 


The Regular Army is the profes- 
sional component of the Army of the 
United States. Its principal duties in 
time of peace are to garrison our 
outlying posts; to provide the per- 
manent overhead for the whole of 
the Army; to maintain a military 
educational system for its own per- 
sonnel and for the personnel of other 
components of our defense forces; 
to furnish instructors for National 
Guard and Organized Reserves; 
to conduct civilian training ac- 
tivities, such as the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; and to be at all times 
immediately available for service in 
the field. 

Its strength on June 30, 1939 was 
190,759 men and officers. This fig- 
ure includes the Philippines Scouts, 
the cadets at West Point, retired of- 
ficers on active duty, the Army nurse 
corps and others. If these were not 
included the total would be 183,426. 

Since last year, however, the 
Army’s manpower has gone up con- 
siderably and will continue to rise 
until it reaches a strength of approx- 
imately 375,000 men and officers. 
At present, the Army is about 100,- 


$000 short of that mark. 


How Army Is Governed 

For strategical military purposes 
the United States is divided into four 
Army areas, and for military ad- 
Ministrative purposes into nine corps 
areas. See the accompanying map. 

The First Army includes the First, 
Second and Third Corps Areas. In 
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The above map shows how the United States is divided by the War De- 
partment. Its division into nine corps areas is for administrative purposes, 
the army areas for military purposes. 





the First C. A. 


the Third, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Virginia and 
bia. 


linois, Michigan and Wisconsin). 





are the states of 


Jersey, Delaware and New York. In 


Second Army has the Fifth Corps 
Area (Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana 
and Kentucky), and the Sixth (Il- 


The Third Army comprises the 


Fourth Corps Area (North and South 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and) Tennessee, Louisiana and Mississip- 
Connecticut. In the Second, New pi). and the Eighth (Texas, Oklaho- 


ma, Colorado, New Mexico and part 


V »| of Arizona). 
the District of Colum- 


Fourth Army has the Seventh 
Corps Area (Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota). and the 
Ninth, the largest (Washington, Ore- 


fornia and Alaska, attached). 

The overseas departments are: The 
Hawaiian Department, the Philippine 
Department, the Panama Canal De- 
partment and the Puerto Rico De- 
partment. 


Army Is Scattered 
On September 30, 1939, there 
were five Regular Army infantry 
divisions in the United States. There 
were also corps troops for one army 
corps with headquarters at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., additional corps troops at 
other stations, and GHQ reserve 
troops consisting mainly of mechan- 
ized cavalry and light tank units at 
numerous posts. There were also 
units of antiaircraft artillery sta- 
tioned throughout the United States. 

For the most part the Regular 
Army is scattered at many small 
Army posts all over the country. This 
is a heritage from the days when our 
small Regular Army had to be thus 
spread out in order to protect the 
vast areas of the United States from 
hostile Indians and other enemies. 

The buildings of these once pur- 
poseful Army posts are now used to 
house many units of the Army. There 
is only one post—Schofield Barracks 
in Hawaii—where the troops of an 
entire infantry division are stationed 
together. 

Regiments of the Regulars have 
numbers between 1 and 100. Divi- 
sions are numbered between 1 and 
25. There are in time of peace many 
blank numbers which would be given 
to regiments and divisions when the 
Army was enlarged. 


tages of a scattered Army and im- 
prove the war efficiency of the Army 
as a whole, the War Department put 
into effect in 1934 a new training 
program. This new scheme brings to- 
gether each year the Regular Army, 
National Guard and many Reserve 
officers. : 


Maneuvers Each Year 
The training is done in two suc- 
cessive phases. In one year, only the 
higher commanders and their staffs 
assemble in order to work out in 
the field an imaginary defense of 
their part of the country. Such an 
exercise is called a command post 
exercise, or CPX. Telephone wires 
are actually laid to connect the va- 
rious unit headquarters and messages 
are sent by telephone, telegraph, 
radio and other means as in war, but 
no combat troops take part. The fol- 
lowing year the same army has a 
maneuver in which the troops assem- 
ble to form large fighting units. 


This spring five eee 
divisions, with corps troops, held 
field maneuvers at Fort Benning, 
Ga., Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Fort 
Ord, Calif., Camp McClellan, Ala., 
and Camp Jackson, S. C. Other units 
— similarly concentrated in the 
south. 


Each year also there is a maneuver 
held in each corps area for the Reg- 
ular Army troops within the area, 
and various unit maneuvers form a 
part of the scheduled train 
throughout the Army. The Gen 
Headquarters Air Force maneuvers 
are among the most extensive of 
these exercises. 































gon, Idaho, Montana, yoming, 
Utah, Neveda, part of Arizona, Cali- 











In order to remedy the disadvan- 


(Next Week: “The National Guard” 
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The Fourth Corps Area gets a new commanding general. He is Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short (right) now in command of the First Division at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y. He will take command October 1, relieving Lt. Gen. Stan- 
ley D. Embick (left) who will go on leave of absence, pending his retire- 
ment for age next January. Lt. Gen. Embick was recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the Canadian-American Defense Board. (See Em- 
bick story on Page 1; Gen. Short story on Page 10.) 


e of Lumber Needs Told 
Air Oorps WASHINGTON—Estimated lum- 
; ber needs of the Army, fixed at 257, 
(Continued from Page 9) 500,000 feet, for troop housing pro- 
shoulders of the officers; yet, by | jects, include 31,000,000 feet for, con- 
necessity, the actual issue lies in the | 8t™uction work at Fort Dix, N. J 


Figures were announced by thé Na- 
hands and hearts and minds of the | ¢;.14] Defense commission in a report 


soldiers working on the ships and to the National Lumber manufactur- 
keeping up the records of the Air| ers association. A large part of these 
Corps. already has been purchased and con- 
To these men every citizen of our | tracts for the entire amount would 
Minted States owes a cofound debt be placed by September 15. 
of gratitude. The might of the Air 
Corps would be helpless without 
them, and would be woefully weak “\W/ ” [ O 
and practically worthless for tactical ar sy ver 
use if these men failed to stay con- 
veel up to high standard of effi- (Continued from Page 1) 
ancy. and in danger of ihilati 
Most of them have a love for their! 7, Fite ti es gel 
work, else they would not stay with| moment when it ameoered the Bact 
oth : appeared the Black 
it. Even so, there are limitless mean | National Guar 4 headquarters, its 
jobs to be done that are accomplished | peneral officers and Prt hell were 
as perfectly as the big ones. about to fall into the hands of those 
In that lies the answer to the Army | wild men from New York and New 
og Regen enneey, Secon in | Jersey, the 44th Division. 
e air. ese men must be perfec- : 
tionists at their trade. They can be oie Ge ¢ me ro 
no armchair theorists. ing must! by the 6th Division’s tank company. 
know the Gnewers and apply them. Supporting the tanks were H and 
Further, their work is aggressive,|F Companies of the 104th Infantry 
defensive. No plane cries out for at-|and a few engineers. The enemy 
tention or shakes a massive wing to|came running through the fields 
indicate a flaw in its vast interior.|near Potsdam, across the potato 
The battle of careful maintenance|sacks of the Quartermaster Regi- 
and inspection must be carried to the | ment, behing 20 tanks, two of which 
machinery. The paper work and re-|were real and 18 phony. 
Pp y 
_ a ~ _— and punctual- In $ sg scant seconds the heat 
y accomplished. was off. The men began to fire their 
It becomes at once obvious, then, |Tifles into the air or to throw clips 
that this work is not for laggards. I|°f cartridges to the spectators for 
think too often the audience ap-|S°0uvenirs. It was the Armistice of 
— the conductor when actually 1918 on a small scale. 
e cannot be better than his orches- Guardmen Broke Line 
tra. Certainly our Air Corps can be The invading Black troops had 
not better than its enlisted men and/|taken a position across the Racqu- 
| its noncommissioned officers. ette river and practically adinitted 
West Point and various military |it was a last stand. The 44th Divi- 
schools provide the men to see that|Si0n was over first. South of the 
every job is done, and that is as it| point Rg ev expense. oe 105th 
should be. But West Point and all y OF the ivision came 
of the officers’ schools in the world |#¢Fss in a pincer movement that cut 
Yaven’t fixed the greasy hydraulic|°ff the Blacks from their supplfes. 
system of an airplane. The “men” It was a victory of National Guard 
have done it. meses my a ey A ay & 
, , crac irst Division, aide y the 
ee have a ne -_ a = Yankee Division of the New Eng- 
cers speak of the loyalty and con=\jand National Guard. Superior 
pag aT < ap Cignomny 8 - = strength of the Blue force was the 
orps. I thin e men know 0o 2 


ns ) -,|deciding factor, according to Col. 
this feeling. They should know of it W. C. Potter, chief umpire. The 


and be proud of it. ., |Blues had 48 infantry battalions to 
And the public should know of it.|35 for the Blacks, six cavalry squad- 
Music and uniforms and waving flags| pons to two, four tank companies 
have their place. But the people of |to two, and outnumbered the Blacks 
the United States should never lose|five to three. 
sight of the fact that back of the A Draw Down South 
fanfare Private John Doe has done} In the Louisiana-Texas area it 
a job on a plane or on something im-|was a different story. So evenly 
portant having to do with that plane.| matched were Red and Blue forces 
Sergeant John Doe has personally |that neither was able to gain a de- 
inspected and okayed it to his com-|cisive upper hand. They were bat- 
manding officer, and perhaps Corp-|tling along a 30-mile front between 
oral John Doe has made a verified|Simpson and Slagle, La., for posses- 
record of these verbal statements. sion of a long high ridge near a 








































































































Gen. Short Replaces 
Embick As Chief of 
Fourth Corps Area 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, now in com- 


mand of the 1st Division, with head- 
quarters at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
will take command of the Fourth 
Corps Area, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., effective October 1, 
1940, the War Department an- 
nounced Wednesday. 


Brig. Gen. Karl Truesdell will suc- 
ceed General Short in command of 
the ist: Division. General Truesdell 
is at present in command of the In- 
fantry Section of the ist Division. 


General Short will succeed Lieut. 
Gen. Stanley D. Embick as com- 
mander of the Fourth Corps Area. 
General Embick will go on leave 
of absence, pending his retirement 
for age next January. 


Entering the military service in 
1901, following his graduation from 
the University of Illinois, General 
Short during the world war was a 
member of the Training Section of 
the General Staff at GHQ in France, 
later assistant chief of staff of the 
Third Army during the time it was 
stationed in Germany. He partici- 
pated in the Aisne-Marne, the St. 
Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and is a 
graduate of the School of the Line 
of the Army War College. 

Started As Private 
General Truesdell entered the mili- 
tary service in 1901 as a private in 
the Coast Artillery Corps. In 1904 
he was commissioned from the 
ranks. During the World War he 
was detailed in the Signal Corps and 
served as Division Signal Officer of 
the 33rd Division, later as Chief 
Signal Officer of the ist Division 
and of the 5th Army Corps in the 
AEF. He participated in the battles 
of Cantigny, Soissons, St. Mihiel, 
an Meuse-Argonne. 


Following the world war General 
Short was a delegate to the Inter- 
allied Radio Conference at Paris, 
Coblentz and London. For his ser- 
vice during the world war he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


He is a graduate of the Army 
Signal School, the School of the 
Line, the General Staff School, the 
Army War College and the Naval 
War College. 

















SENATORS TAKE A LOOK—The Louisiana-Texas maneuv- 
er area was given a thorough inspection by Senators H. C. 
Lodge of Massachusetts and R. C. Holman of Oregon, at left 
above. Manin the dark sutt is Brig. Gen. J. L. Benedict, super- 
intendent of West Point and the other officer is Lieut. Col. 
Omar Bradley, G.S.C., Offiice of the Chief of Staff. 

Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
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3rd Army 


(Continued from Page 3) 
gressively from the basic training of 
the individual and minor units to the 
higher units, dscipline and hardening 
being stressed. The operation of high- 
er units should not be attempted 
until all the lower echelons are in 
perfect condition. At the earliest pos- 
sible moment, the National Guard 
should be equipped with the modern 
types of weapons, equipment, and 
motor transportation. 

8. Three-inch antiaircraft guns 
should be equipped with sights for 
direct laying in order to _ utilize 
them for anti-tank defense in addi- 
tion to their normal missions. 

4. Modern up-to-date signal equip- 
ment, simplified by numbers and 
types, is needed for all units. 

General Krueger concluded by 
complimenting the personnel for 
their enthusiasm, willingness, and co- 
operation, and emphasized the fact 
that while he had made certain cri- 
tical remarks, yet they were not in 
any sense reflections on any unit or 
individual but “cesigned to further 
the ends of the one thing that is im- 
perative, and that is the defense of 
our country.” 

Critique of Maj. Gen. Brees, 
Co-director of the Maneuvers 

The maneuvers were designed 
principally for the National Guard; 
therefore most of my remarks will 
be directed to it. 

It should clearly be understood 
that the Guard cannot now be judged 
by the same standards which apply 
to the Reguar Army. The Regular 





, wh he fl flying let|Tiver_when armistice was declared. 
us mot forget who spat it there and|The Reds had flanked the Blues and 
who makes it possible to keep it penetrated far to the rear of their 
there. I, for one, am impressed by foes. The Blues had done the same. 
and appreciative of the ability and| lt was a military hash when things 







Army man is a professional soldier; 
the National Guardsman can devote 
only his spare time to the Army as 
an avocation. 








alty and integrity of the soldiers | W&Te called off. 
of the Army Air Corps. Expert observers who watched the 


The men in the coveralls who|79,000 men durin their 21-day 











: they said the National Guard and 
Se ney have what it takes. others who don’t get regular drill 


need at least six months practice 


snada Registers Its Men to become real soldiers. 


OTTAWA, Ont. — All residents One officer declared: 
of Canada 16 years old or more are “This nation has got to start 
being registered for possible war |training like a football squad when 
yervice it first begins practice.” 
















seldom find their pictures in the | ™4neuvers praised their spirit. But | 


However, one of the most import- 
|ant assets of a soldier is his physical 
condition. Three weeks is not suffici- 
ent to condition anyone for fidld 
service. Training a soldier is a pro- 
|cese of gradual development. 


Parks Air College, Inc. East S mes: 
Louis, Ill; Spartan Aircraft Company, — 
Program Tulsa, Okla; Missouri Institute of 
| mage goneagy ae ag: ——e ~ L ot 
WASHINGTON — Contracts a-|V4rr ‘sero tech, inc., any, Ga. 
mounting to $10,893,248.94 for the| Contracts awarded mechanig¢ 
training of pilots and mechanics have aes og’ gro aS ae | 
been awarded by the War Depart- : —peane 
ment to 20 civilian schools through-|@™gine mechanics were as follows ole 
out the country. More contracts will| , Aircraft Industries Corp., Glen : 
be awarded other schools later. y oe re ; a od ame —— 5 ed to 
" eronautics, ne. ewark, e p 
sities Ear <n ie Roosevelt Field, Inc., Aviation Schooiptograp 
which pilots are to be trained at the a See Sn nae : dag 7 
rate of 7000 a year. ‘They also made| c,Fne, Aeronautical, University, Ineafar, me 
it possible to more than double the , 1 ; : | 
number of mechanics trained in ci- —— py ee Boston, = Saal 77 
vilian schools. The allotment of stu- Okla: Parks Air Guieas, tae E * ustrial 
} nowmag Se Sees See was increased St. Louis, Ill. F aon 
The following schools were given ee ‘ ah 
contracts for primary flying training New 5th Division Chief find tt 
and instruction in the operation of} INDIANAPOLIS — Brig. Gen.§phic r 
airplanes, including ground training: Joseph M. Cummins arrives thisPtion 
Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, |week at Fort Benjamin Harrison tofmdardiz 
Inc. Tuscaloosa, Ala; Allan Hancock | take command of the Fifth Division.§d to r 
College of Aeronautics, Santa Maria,|He comes from the Panama Canal fchange 
Calif; Ryan School of Aeronautics, |Zone where he commanded Fort de-§ the p 
San Diego, Calif; Dallas Aviation} Lesseps. Headquarters of the divi- K-Ray 
School, Dallas, Texas; Texas Aviation | sion has been ordered to Camp Cus-§ jnterr 
School, Inc. Fort Worth, Tex. ter, Mich., for permanent station. §)) cas; 
isible 
always receive their instructions in|by these errors is the fundamentalq moti 
ample time. There was also a lack of | purpose of such maneuvers. If theyfin new 
proper reconnaissance, since a tend-| could be avoided by theoretical study} nation 
ency ee among some officers — there would be little need for§tories | 
to make decisions based more on map | field exercises. ures 0 
study in their command posts than The proggressively smoother func-fkers : 
from a study of the actual terrain. |tioning of the exercises from day tofes. 
Command posts were often placed|day is evidence that commandersWorker 
too far to the rear; commanders|generally were recognizing suchintified 
should be fairly close to the front| faults as they occurred and correct-ptogray 
in a situation like the one in this|ing them in subsquent operations.Rhing. 
maneuver. Team-work steadily improved. This§phed 1 
When orders are issued, command- | W488 particuarly noticeable in the im-Bncies 
ers and staffs must follow-through |Provement of the coordination be- 
to make sure they are properly ex-| tween the artillery and infantry. 
ecuted. ° The faults most frequently noted 
“ae , F .. ; |by control officers may be summar- 
Discipline is a prime essential in ized as follows: 
military organization. It can only be : —s 
obtained by a commander if he knows| In many cases march discipline 
his job thoroughly and deals fairly | ¥45 P00°r. Men and vehicles were 


he ac 
reco} 
port 1 
es ar 
viet t 
fivties. 





and squarely with his men. bunched in wey er Mee oe road ™ 
er =e impeding traffic and offering favor-fhe A 
: ° ane otiitenst land- able targets for air attack. Troopsfin so} 
ing fields was evident. It appears | were sometimes halted on the roadk 7. 
probable that the engineers will have for several hours without takingbntain 
to clear and prepare emergency | cover, Units, failed to clear into Corp 
landing fields on very short notice bivouac areas within the allotted 


in order to take full advantage of the |,. : 
capabilities of the air arm. On these re of needed 
fields, airplanes should be scattered 4 a 

when parked, not placed wing to There is need for much improve- 
wing and thus becoming vulnerable|Ment in the internal economy 0 


massed targets to hostile combat companies for rationing troops in the 
aviation. field. Many cases arose in which men 


detached from the immediate vicinity 
of the bivouac of the organization 
were without food for extended pe- 
riods; conditions which were due, of 
course, to inadequate supervision by 
organization commanders. 

Some movements were made across 













Too many messages were sent in 
the clear over the radio nets. Others 
were not completely coded. As a re- 
sult, the 3rd Radio Intelligence Com- 
pany intercepted many which would 
have given vital information to an 
enemy in warfare. Further, too much country without previous reconnais- 


dependence was placed on radio. sance and without definite objectives. 

Traffic control proved better in In many of the tactical disposi- 
this maneuver than in that held in|tions too little attention was paid 

ay. to maintaining cohesion within then tt} 
_ Gen. Brees concluded by commend- | ynits, to the coordination of the ar- 
ing the personnel, especially the en-|tillery and infantry, and to liaison} 
listed men, on their enthusiasm and | with adjoining units. Steady improve- 




































good spirits in spite of trying weath-| ments in these respects were noted,#t Hu 

er conditions, missed meals, and lost| however, throughout the exercises. cont 

sleep. I feel sure that all of you have 
Closing Remarks of Lieut. Gen. been greatly benefited by this un- 








Innumberable instances occured as 
| examples of lack of physical condi- 
tion and of errors made in an en- 
deavor to condition men, which can- 
not be done overnight. 

|! Generally, staff work was too slow 
so that the executing units did not 















Embick, Director of the usual and valuable experience. Your 
Maneuvers experience here will better fit you 

For many individuals and elements,|for any future military duties that 
\their participation in our recent| you may be called upon to perform. 







| exercise was a first experience in the| In closing, I desire particularly to 
| operation of a combined force of any | express my appreciation of the zeal,Bt of 
|considerable size. It was to be anti-|and the enthusiasm displayed through-Phe t; 






|cipated therefore that many errors|out the exercises by all participants. 
would be made in organization and|They responded in high soldierly 
in execution. To diseuss and profit spirit to every demand. 
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BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE—Maj. Gen. James K. Parsons, commander of the Third Corps 
rea, is handing Henry D. Brite of Washington, D. C., a civilian’s military training camp cerfi- 
ate upon completion of a 30-day training period at Fort Meade, Md. Mr. Brite is one of 232 
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siness and professional men who took the training. 
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hotography Plays Important 
ole in U. S. Defense System 


xperiences gained in photography during the World War [ are being 


J@lied to national defense planning. Combined with the progress made in 


ptography in the past 20 years, military science has recognized these 
ns and has adopted the use of the camera as an important military arm. 


ar more important than combat 
tography is the use of the camera 
ational defense preparation. First 
ack of the cameras is in solving 
ustrial problems. 


o name a few of the applica- 
s, in addition to the highly im- 
ant use in airplane construction, 
find the camera used in metallo- 
phic research, aiding in the pro- 
tion of alloys, in testing and 
dardization; we find it in design, 
id to reproduce in quantities and 
hange scale on drawings needed 
the production of tools. 


K-Ray photos are used to record 
internal structure of large and 
all castings, and to detect faults 
isible to the eye. Photographs 

motion pictures are used to 
n new workers in plants engaged 
national defense. New branch 
tories adopt the standardized pro- 
ures of older plants and the new 
kers are trained by motion pic- 
es. 
orkers in vital industries are 
mtified at the entrance gates by 
btographic badges pinned to their 
hing. Fingerprints are photo- 
phed for dissemination to central 
ncies where identities are check- 


he activities of fifth-columnists 
recorded on film, evidence to 
port the claims in court. Pic- 
es are undeniable evidence to 
vict those engaged in subversive 
fivties. 

Important in Training 
e Army uses photography to 
in soldiers in all branches of ser- 
Two sections of the Army 
ntain photographic units. The 
Corps is responsible for photo- 
phy from the air, the Signal 
Ps for photography on _ the 
und. 

erial reconnaissance, observation, 
hnery, survey and mapping—these 
nches of photography are 
ler the wings of the fliers. In ad- 
on, the research and material di- 
ons use photography extensively 
research and for record work of 
elopments in planes and equip- 


San example of this work, movie 
eras, carefully synchronized and 
trolled, are used to record take- 
and landing performances. Film 
often used instead of bullets in 
at practice. 
Dn the ground, photography is 
d for training in specialized mili- 
activities. The Signal Corps 
ntains a modern laboratory at 
Humphries in Washington. This 
contains a completely equipped 
ion for the production of motion 
ures, sound or silent, the produc- 
h of animated drawings, and the 
duction of still pictures. It also 
mtains the Army’s priceless file 
military photographs stretching 
k to the Civil War and including 
Bt of the famed Brady collection. 
e type of film produced by this 





unit never sees the screen of a 
theatre. Unemotional, factual, ac- 
curate, slow-paced to provide the 
highest retention of the information 
it presents, each film exhaustively 
covers a single subject. As an ex- 
ample, one film shows the steps ne- 
cessary to get a truck across a 
stream too deep for fording. Every 
detail is presented, the plugging of 
all engine holes, disconnecting and 
insulating the battery with heavy 
grease, removal of electrical parts 
subject to damage by water, even 
so small a detail as marking the 
dead-ahead position of the _ steer- 
ing wheel. 
Photo Industry Ready 

A film of this type, shown to 
truck drivers, slashes hours from the 
training time required to perform 
the maneuver. One or two screen- 
ings of the film, a question and an- 
swer period conducted by the officer- 
instructor and the crew can perform 
the maneuver in close to schedule 
time. 

The cost of this type of film is 
insignificant when compared to the 
savings effected by this type of 
training. Equally important is the 
fact that the negative is always 
available for multiple prints to use 
in training a large army recruited 
in an emergency. 





| plete, 


_ Plans for photography in event of 
invasion of our shores and the con- 
sequent assembling of a defense 


|force have already been made. They 


have been made for years, in fact. 
Every detail has been worked out. 
Not only is the paper organization 
of the photographic companies com- 
but the reserve officers who 
will staff the companies have been 
tentatively assigned, the sources of 
immediate supply are known, pro- 
bably the purchase orders are made 
out, requiring only a date and the 
appropriation number to make them 
legal and effective. 

Several companies and laboratories 
will be organized on M-Day. Where 





| come 


will the personnel of these units 
from? As mentioned before, 
the officers are already assigned. 
There will be about 15 men for 
each officer, possibly a few more. 
The men will be photographers 
(cameramen), laboratory hands, spe- 
cialists in reading photogaphs ard 
interpreting them, probably also 
color specialists, camera repairmen 
and the rank and file of clerical 
help and maintainence personnel. 
Among the first men chosen will 
be news photographers. The training 
these men have in getting their pic- 
tures regardless of conditions will 
be invaluable to an army with no 
|time to train photographers while 





jan enemy is landing. Many of the | 


first laboratory men will come from 
|the ranks of the photo-finishers, men 
| trained to routine production of pho- 
tographs. 


Colonel Gordon Returns 


To Fort Myer as C. O. 


FORT MYER, Va. — Exactly 38 
years after he was assigned here as 
a second lieutenant, Col. William W. 
Gordon will return on September 1 
to assume command of the post. He 
will succeed Col. George Patton. 

Stationed at present in the depart- 
ment of the inspector general at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Colonel Gordon was an 
instructor in the Army war college 
until 1939. 

Colonel Gordon was appointed a 
second lieutenant of cavalry in July, 
1902. During the World war he serv- 
ed overseas and took part in the 
Oise-Aisne operation and the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offens- 





ives. 


It's a 1 to 4 Shot That You Are In the Army 
Because the Major Asked You to Join 


There’s one chance in five that 
Major Thomas B. Woodburn was 
directly responsible for your enlist- 
ing in the Army—if you came in 
since 1929. It’s quite a story, so hold 
tight. 

Major Woodburn is head of the 
Army’s Recruiting Publicity Service. 
These days, while Congress debates 
the draft the Major goes right ahead 
with his work. His office is plaster- 
ing the country with new posters. 
It shows the old guy with the chin- 
whiskers rolling up his sleeves ready 
for a fight .There are the words: 
“Defend Your Country”. Twelve 
thousand of them are in New York 
at the moment, ready to be shipped 
to all parts of the nation. 

Other irons in the Major’s fire in- 
clude: 

Brief recruiting appeals on donated 
time over many radio stations. 

The U. S. Army Recruiting News, 
which is sent to a long list of librar- 
ies, schools and colleges. 

Display cards in subways, street- 
cars and busses. This space also is 
donated. 

All this bustle centers in a one- 
story brick building on Governor’s 
Island in New York Harbor. 
Major Woodburn and his staff of 41 
men (mostly enlisted men) are hard 
workers. Draft or no draft, the bur- 
eau will go on, for even if there is 
a draft, the Army expects to get 
many men from the exempt lists. 

This activity is impressive, but the 
most interesting point is that the 
Major paints his own posters. He is 
probably the only big-scale advertis- 
ing man in the country to do this. 
Also, he’s one of the very few sol- 
diers listed in Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Art, though briefly. The entry 
bears an “x’’, which means that the 
subject supplied no information about 
himself. 

The Major is still inclined to cling 
grimly to his “x” but he might 
loosen up and teil you he was born 
in Austin, Texas, attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas as an arhitectural 
student, and later studied painting 
in Chicago and New York. He atten- 
ded a military camp just before our 
entry into the World War and then 
decided to continue in the Army. 

He did his first recruiting poster 
in 1922. He served in Hawaii from 
1925 to 1928 and while there did 


more paintings—a few more posters, 
but “mostly hula girls and the like”. 
From 1929 to 1933 he was art di- 
rector for the Recruiting Publicity 
Service and in 1936, after another 
spell with the infantry, was put in 
charge of it. He used mostly his own 
posters while art director and chief. 
He estimates he has done 75 orig- 
inals to date. 


The major is married, has two 
daughters, and lives on the island. 
The eldest, Betty, who married a 
West Point graduate recently, served 
as her father’s model for what was 
possibly his most popular poster. 
You’ve seen it. It showed Miss Col- 
umbia backed by an American flag 
and holding a wreath above marching 
soldiers of the various American 
wars. About 200,000 copies of this 
have been distributed. It is famous 
possibly because it represented the 
Goddess of Liberty as having a reas- 
onably attractive figure. 


The Major who likes to work at 
home says he’s faster than the aver- 
age painter. One of his non-military 
paintings—a six-footer he did in 
Hawii, shows Pele emerging naked 
from a voleano. This inspired a pop- 
ular song called “Pele, Goddess of 
Fire”. Recently, the Hotel Lexington 
in New York City entered into nego- 
tiations for the display of the orig- 
inal in its Hawaiin Room. The Ma- 
jor’s two most recent posters also 
inspired songs: the “Defend Your 
Country” painting mentioned before, 
and one called “Wings Over Amer- 
ica”. This last shows a screaming 
eagle among a flock of zooming 
planes; music by Leo Edwards, bro- 
ther of Gus. 


The “Wings Over America” poster 
had an unforeseen effect in several 
places. While it brou ht many men 
into the recruiting offices, none of 
them would consider anything but 
the Air Corps. The poster finally 
had to be taken down. 


Usually, the Major’s efforts result 
in a wider appeal, and there’s no 
question that he’s effective. A cold- 
blooded questioning of 100 recruits 
recently by Army officials revealed 
that 21 of them were in the Army 
because of the Major’s persuasive- 
ness, expressed either through his 
posters, his radio broadcasts, or the 
Recruiting News. 





Care of the Feet Is a 


Next to his head and his heart, 
a soldier’s feet are the most import- 
ant part of his anatomy. 

When he isn’t eating or shining 
his buttons, he’s slogging somewhere 
—on the grinder, on sentry go, on 
the road to a spot leagues away. 

If his feet break down, he might 
as well crawl over to the ditch and 
suck his thumb. That’ll be one more 
ration for a useful man. 


The power to march long distances 
and arrive fit for battle is one of 
the most striking differences be- 
tween the U. S. Army and a poor 
one. It takes more than courage and 
stamina. It calls for common sense 
on the part of every buck in ranks. 
If an infantryman gives his feet clos- 
er attention than does a cavalryman, 
it’s only because he uses them more 
often. They both know it’s a good 
idea. 

Your shoes should be well-fitted 
not loose, not tight—and comfort- 
able. Wear clean socks. If your feet 
get wet, wash them in cold water, 
massage, and put on a pair of dry 
socks. 

Nails should be cut straight across; 
don’t round them at the corners, be- 
cause this results in “ingrown toe- 
nails” which are only a little less 
painful than having an arm yanked 
off. Blisters should be opened with 
a clean needle. Let the water escape, 
then treat with zine oxide plaster 
and cover with gauze. 

Soak Them In Water 

What are some of the principal 
causes of blisters? Well, shoes that 
don’t fit properly or have wrinkles 
in the lining. Dirt inside a shoe will 
do the trick also. Dirty socks on dirty 
feet will aggravate a condition of 
this sort and add greatly to the dan- 
ger of blood poisoning. And feet 
not properly hardened before going 
on a long march are in for trouble. 

A good way to fit your shoes to 
your feet is to stand for five minutes 
in water well above the soles of the 











shoes. Walk with them over a flat 
surface until they’re perfectly dry, 
then rub the shoes with a light 
coating of “Neatsfoot Oil.’’ 

Wear only woollen socks that fit. 
| A large sock will wrinkle and cause 
damage in no time. Use foot powder 
in your shoes every morning and 





‘bathe the feet each evening, or at 


“‘Must”’ Course 


For Every Man That Marches 





least wipe them off with a wet towel. 

If you find any red or tender spots, 

protect them with adhesive plaster. 
Two Good Tips 

Here’s a tip worth a nickel a word: 
What’s a good way to stop shoes 
from rubbing the heel? Put a piece 
of felt or cloth between the tongue 
of the shoe and the lace, and lace 
tightly. 

The price ought to go up on this 
one: What would you do if you had 
a nail just starting to grow in? Cut 
the nail straight across. Cut a V- 
shaped piece out of the center of the 
end. Scrape the nail as thin as pos- 
sible from the point of the V back 
toward the flesh. 

This allows the nail room to grow 
inward, away from the corners. Let 
the corners grow out square. If 
possible, work a piece of cotton un- 
derneath the edge of the nail where 
it has started to grow in. Soak the 
foot in hot water every night and 
gently press away from the sides of 
the nail. 

If a blister forms while you’re on 
the march, you’ll have to do the best 
you can with the tools you have. 





Sterilize a knife or needle over a 
match flame and open the _ blister. 
Be sure and get all the fluid out of 
it; to leave any in may make it 
worse. Put on a piece of adhesive 
plaster large enough to cover the 
edges of the blister, and apply it as 
tightly as possible without wrinkles. 





Three New Hospitals 
Planned for Vets 


WASHINGTON—Three new vet- 
erans hospitals will be established in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New 
England, according to a statement by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. 
Work on the first will start at Fort 
Howard, Md., near Baltimore. 

In 1896 the fort was established 
as a coast defense station and it is 
proposed to make available there 50 
beds pending completion of the hospi- 
tal with its ultimate goal of 300 
beds. 

The second hospital will be built 
in that section of Massachusetts or 
Rhode Island most readily accessible 
by rail and highway to those im- 
portant centers of population. 

The third will be located in central 
Pennsylvania. It wil consist of 400 
general hospital beds and 784 domi- 
ciliary beds. Inspection of the sites 
will be started soon. 
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NEW RATION—This is the new Army ration dished out to troops in 
the field that can’t be reached by rolling kitchens. The cans contain meat 
and vegetables components, beans, crackers, sugar and soluble coffee. 





Physical Requirements For Pilots 
May Be Lowered, Experts Declare 


NEW YORK — Experts in “aviation medicine” say Army and Navy 
pant standards for pilots are too high. If a full quota of pilots should 
e needed suddenly, the services would have to lower the physical demands 


in order to employ the majority of ci 


vilian fliers, they contend. 


Requirements for pilots in civilian flying are much less exacting than 
those required for Army and Navy pilots, yet despite the lower standards 


civilian fliers are able to fly year 
after year under rigorous conditions 
without accident. 

In the last war, it was pointed out, 
‘tthe Army and Navy were satisfied 
to test only equilibrium. If you pas- 
‘sed that, you were admitted for 
training as a pilot. Then in later 
years applicants were being examin- 
ved for general health. Then tests for 
eyes were added, and these were 
made more and more rigid. 

Examinations for eyesight is even 
strict for civilian fliers, but they are 
not as exact as the Army’s demand 
for “20/20” vision. 

Dr. Louis: Bauer, author of the 
first text ever written on aviation 
medicine, says the Army has been 
strict on sound grounds. The Army’s 
physical standards are high because 
it wants to keep its pilots in active 
service for 10 or 15 years. But if 
.an emergency should arise before a 
sufficient number of pilots can be 
trained under full rigid standards, 
Dr. Bauer believes it will be nec- 
essary to lower the demands and 
create several standards. 


Draft 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the letting of contracts for mate- 
rial. But, he said, much of the 
equipment involved would be in the 
delivery stage by spring. 

He said there is no shortage of 
such needs as underwear, shces or 
even rifles. Plenty of each are avail- 
able in the ordinary channels of 
supply or already in government 
ownership. 


After seeing the Army maneuvers 
in New York state, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, he realized that too many of 
the men in service are soft. Despite 
their willingness, he said, a 15-mile 
hike would be a terrible physical 
strain. By contrast, he pointed out, 
on the other side of the ocean there 
are armies that can march 30 miles 
a day and be in fighting shape. 

Army Needs Skilled Men 

The President also emphasized the 
need for varied technical skills in 
the modern army, pointing out the 
relative length of time required to 
train men in their application. 

As an example, he cited the use 
of portable radios, usually called 
“walky-talkies.” Another device re- 
quiring technical skill is the airplane 
detector, he said. 

He called attention to ever-increa- 
sing need of improved cooperation 
between different units of the Army. 
Our present progress at maintaining 
effective liaison between the air and 
ground forces is ony rudimentary, 
Mr. Roosevelt said. 

Referring to the nation’s Army 
as a team, the President said that 
te leave its ranks unfilled would be 
like asking the late Knute Rockne to 
put nine men on the football field. 











BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The 22nd 
annual reunion of the 314th Infantry 
will be held Sept. 27-29 at the Hotel 
Philadelphian, Philadelphia. 





Army, Navy Plan 
Storage of Huge 
Gasoline Supply 


WASHINGTON—The Army and 
Navy are cooperating to establish a 
100-day underground reserve supply 
of gasoline. 

Secretary of Navy Knox told a 
Senate appropriations sub-committee 
on the $5,008,000,000 supplemental 
defense bill that the project has been 
recommended “very earnestly” by the 
National Defense Commission. 
Under the plan, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will finance the 
purchase of the gasoline. It could be 
used as an emergency source of sup- 
ply by civilian aviation as well as 
the services. 

The Army and Navy would use 
the gas as the need for it developed, 
and the RFC would keep the under- 
ground reservoir full, Knox said. He 
added that the two services would pay 
for the gasoline when they procured 
it. 

The project, Navy officials said, 
has been discussed with President 
Roosevelt and received his approval. 





Vets Volunteer For 
California Home 


Guard Defense 


LOS ANGELES —Nearly 2000 
men volunteered for service in the 
initial mobilization of the Southern 
California home defense force. 
Most of them were World War ve- 
terans. 


Losing little time, Col. Halsey 
E. Yates, retired army officer and 
commander of the unit, marched the 
volunteers straight into training. He 
said the home defense guard would 
be composed of American citizens of 
an age that such they would not be 
called for other service. 

Lieut. Col. Rupert Hughes com- 
mended the men for their action 
in joining the force. 

“Most young men today,” he 
said, ‘expect their government to 
clothe, feed and protect them, with- 
out wanting to give the government 
anything in return.” 

The home guard defense will act 
for national guard troops in emer- 
gencies. The early volunteers will 
be trained as key men and leaders 
for a force which is expected to 
expand into thousands throughout 
Southern California. 





Device Said to Find 
Enemy Soldiers, 


Destroy Them 


NEW YORK—A new invention 
which uses its target as a magnet 
was demonstrated to Army and Navy 
officers here by Charles Courtney, 
famed locksmith and electrical wiz- 
ard. The device, he said, could util- 
ize the electrical charge of the human 
body to steer a torpedo to a target 
or to give the exact location and 
size of an enemy force landing on 
the coast. 


The theory behind the device, which 
resembles a small radio, is that the 
human body generates an electrical 
charge of ten units. The instrument 
could detect these if a man walked 
into a field, the inventor said. If 
100 men walked past it the instru- 
ment would register 1000 units, he 
said. A _ field could be established 
with wires running along the coast. 

A torpedo equipped with the de- 
vice would be drawn to an enemy ship 
by the attraction of the men aboard 
her. The ship could not escape by zig- 
zagging. Of course, Courtney admit- 
ted, there is danger of the torpedo 
turning around and chasing one’s own 
vessel. He said that a timing device 
could be hooked to the torpedo to 
keep it from going into action until 
it had entered the field of attraction 
of the enemy ship. 

The invention, Courtney said, had 
been tested with a baby carriage and 
an automobile. The perambulator, 
steered by the device, chased the car. 








Colonel Ashburn Dead 


WASHINGTON — Col. Perey M. 
Ashburn, Army Medical Corps, re- 
tired, died at his home here after an 
illness of several months. 
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OUTDOOR CHURCH—The sky’s the roof at this field 
held at Camp McCoy, near Sparta, Wis. Members of the 13 
ational Guard are attending. 


Infantry, Chicago 
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Guard Troops Outnumber Regulars 


To Crack First Division's Line 


POTSDAM, N. Y.—National Guard troops from New York and 
Jersey south to Virginia shared honors in the decisive victory over i 


ing “Black” troops as the First Army 
up tent stakes. 


As the “Blue” defenders threw pontoon bridges across the Racq 
river and began moving artillery into the enemy camp, observers anno 


the problem as solved. 

First to break the enemy line were 
units of the 44th Division, New 
York and New Jersey Guardsmen. 
The 114th Infantry was one of 
these. It crossed the “unfordable” 
river in assault boats under cover 
of small-arm fire and overwhelmed 
covering forces of the retreating 
Black troops. 

South of that point, the 105th 
Infantry, 27th Division, N. Y. Guard, 
made the river crossing and drove in 
rear guard units of the 101st Infan- 
try,, 26th Division, Massachusetts 
National guard. The 110th and 
112th Infantry, both of the 28th 
Division, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, crossed on foot bridges. In 
all, five foot bridges and two light 
pontoon bridges were thrown across 
the Racquette river. 

The south flank squadrons of the 
22nd Cavalry Division, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, were covering the 
right flank of the Blue forces, with 
elements of the provisional mobile 
force commanded by Brig. Gen. 
P, Disque. They were prepared to 
raid eastward to cut Black communi- 
cations when the maneuvers were 
declared ended. 

Much of the credit for the vic- 
tory went to Maj. Gen. Milton A. 
Reckord and his command, the 29th 
Division. His forces ‘‘outblitzed”’ 
the enemy’s expert Regulars, the 
1st Division, capturing a truck train 
of 300 vehicles, four officers of its 
high command, and its food supply. 

The 5th Maryland Infantry was 
turned into a combat team modeled 
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active service. 


These men, many of them veterans of the World War, 
Southern California home defense force, which will act 
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were among the first to volunteer for service 
in emergencies when the National Guard is called into 
Nearly 2000 showed up for initial enroll ment. 
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called off the “war’ here and p 





on ist Division lines, and was 
forced by its own 110th Field 
tillery, Washington, D. C.’s 
Engineers and a detachment of 
104th Medical Regiment, Mary 
The ist Division was hit hard 
its own tactics of fast-flanking m 
ment. This victory helped bottl 
the Regulars. 


Soldier of Yellow 
Fever Fame To 


Retire 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — O 
the original soldiers who volunte 
for the experiments of Major W 
Reed in the eradication of y 
fever in Cuba will be retired ¢ 
ber 31 after more than 40 yea 
service. 

Capt. Thomas M. England, of 
Medical Administrative Corps, 
leave the Army on reaching the 
limitation of 64. He is listed o 
Army Register honor roll for 
work in connection with the 
against yellow fever. 

At present Capt. England is § 
ing at Second Corps Area Heada 
ters, Governors Island, N. 
enlisted man originally, he rose 
the ranks to a commission and |} 
several citations. 

During the Spanish-American 
he volunteered for an experime 
Camp Lazear and “underwent 
trying ordeal of sleeping 20 ni 
in the bed formerly occupied bh 
yellow fever patient”. 








Enlarge 34 Posts 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — T 
four Army posts are to be enla 
to receive 400,000 new men this 
ter, the War Department anno 
today. First to be sent to the ca 
will be the National Guard 
and reserves, later those called 
the selective draft, if enacted. 

Fort Meade will be assigned 
rookies. Fort Belvoir, also near | 
will get 400 men for intensive t 
ing in engineering problems. 

















Guard Shoots Sept. 1 
WASHINGTON—Rifle team 
ches for National Guard 
throughout the nation scheduled 
start this week have been postpé 
until September 1. The matches 
be shot during the first two 
of the month at Camp Perry, O. 



















| Colonel Lyon Is Moffet Cc 
|| MOFFET FIELD, Calif—Col. 







win B. Lyon, who has been assi 
commandant at Randolph Field, 
has been ordered to take com 
of the basic flying school here. 























ANSWERS TO QUIZ 





1. knock 
2. salute 

3. come to attention 

4. walk on his left side 

5. leave it on 
} 6. call “Attention!’’ 
7. a 48-gun salute is fired 
8. 19 
.. ¢@ 
| 10. never 





